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From Chambers’ Repository. 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE: 
HER LIFE AND LETTERS, 


Peruars there is no name in the annals of nota- 
ble women: so suggestive of agreeable ideas as that 
of Madame de Sévigné. We read of many who, 
endowed with a higher heroism than hers, have 
won for themselves a deathless reputation—of 
women of much more brilliant genius, who have 
left us sayings of wit and wisdom with which our 
enriched minds will never grow unfamiliar ; and 
of acts of deeper and far sterner devotedness in 
the ‘noble army of the martyrs,” the recollec- 
tions of which will help to exalt the souls and 
revive the sinking courage of sufferers who are yet 
unborn. All such records have, no doubt, their 
high and important uses. They are as the thews 
and sinews by the strength of which Progress is 
enabled to push aside the great impeding obstacles 
which beset her path. But it is not by strength 
alone that she moves in beauty and harmony, 
without haste or rest. Life, to be really life, 
must be cheered and sweetened, as well as sus- 
tained and braced. ‘ For several virtues have we 
loved several women ;”’ and to take our heroine 
for all in all, we aver that in no one woman will 
be found so rare a combination of the lovable with 
the respectable, of sense with sensibility, of ear- 
nestness of mind with the most charming gayety 
of temperament ; so nice a balance, in short, of 
all the qualities which seem best to fit their happy 
possessor for the full enjoyment at once of the 
earth to which we belong, and of the heaven to 
which we aspire. Of the whole bright sisterhood, 
therefore, no one who has lived within the last 
two hundred years commends herself so heartily 
to our good-will and affection as this gay and ami- 
able Frenchwoman. The most delightful of letter- 
writers, the most tender and devoted of mothers, 
and the kindest of friends, she was the ornament of 
a brilliant and corrupt court, all the bad elements of 
which, though she often ventured to play with them 
—even to use them as helps and incitements to her 
wit and vivacity—her bon naturel or healthy moral 
nature enabled her to throw from her, when she 
felt them dangerous to virtue, as easily, almost as 
unconsciously, as the sea-bird from his wing the 
water-drops which would impede his upward flight. 

In these days of multiplied and lengthy biog- 
raphies, it seems strange to think of the difficulty 
there is to find any authentic details of the early 
days of one who, in her inseparable character as 
woman and writer, enjoys so high a reputation. 
The notices prefixed to the earlier editions of her 
letters contain little more than a mere sketch of 
the fumily-tree, with the necessary dates of births, 
marriages and deaths. Nor have those that follow 
helped us to many facts of her early history. Her 
elevated social position, and the esteem with 
which she was regarded by a large circle of 
admirers, have insured her honorable mention by 
the writers of her own day ; but this is chiefly, of 
course, in the form of characterization, or allu- 
sions which refer to particular incidents or con- 
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versations. It is in her own pages, rather than in 
those of her contemporaries, that we must read 
both her life and character; and we have no rea- 
son to complain of want of materials by which a 
correct idea of them may be formed. By a series 
of letters, dated from the twentieth to the last 
year of her life, she succeeds in making us thor- 
oughly familiar with herself and the world to 
which she belongs ; not only with her goings and 
comings, and the manner in which every day, 
almost every hour, is passed, bué with her thoughts, 
feelings, and affections. As we read, her inner as 
well as her outward life seems to unroll itself be- 
fore our delighted apprehensions—clear, distinct, 
and faithful to the minutest detail, as if sun- 
painted. And not her own life only—for with the 

Yy, unconscious ease of a perfectly well-bred 
ostess, she not only makes herself known to us, 
but contrives to introduce us, without any effort, 
and as they happen to present themselves, to the 
multitude of notable personages by whom she is 
surrounded ; makes us listen to conversations in- 
numerable, and to the history of a thousand inter- 
esting occurrences, always set off and illustrated 
by her own lively comments and remarks; till at 
last, having lived through long years with the 
whole dramatis persone, we feel delightfully famil- 
iar with its every member ; constrained not only 
to love the amiable and admire the brilliant among 
them, but to think some kind thoughts even of the 
harsh and the formidable. True genius is ever 
genial; ‘‘ it has its name hence ;”’ and to inter- 
ret between minds the most dissimilar, is not the 
Feast service it renders. All honor, then, to the 
humanity of that fine medium, through which 
traits of kind-heartedness and of disinterested 
benevolence are made discernible in a Rochefou- 
cault, and something of gentleness and heroism 
even in a De Retz. 

It was impossible, however, that so rare and 
fine an insight could be used only in one direction. 
Our favorite, Mr. Leigh Hunt—whom years and 
thought have so mellowed and refined, that even 
our own delicate Miss Austen’s good-natured satire 
has lost its relish for him, and now tastes rather 
harsh—objects to Madame de Sévigné, and with 
perfect justice, that, ‘‘ with all her good-humor, 
the charming woman had a sharp eye for a defect.’” 
In the full flow of a confidential correspondence 
between the most loving of mothers and her 
daughter, there was every temptation to speak of 
the persons who chanced to be its subject with a 
measure of truth and of gay freedom that would 
probably have been agreeable neither to them- 
selves nor to their immediate descendants. We 
find, accordingly, without its being matter of 
wonder, that these matchless letters, which for the 
last hundred and fifty years all the world have 
delighted to honor, and have united in considering 
as models in style, sentiment and matter, became 
first known to the public without consent of 
friends, and for a long time were published but 
sparingly and piecemeal. In one way and another, 
however, they have all at last oozed out. About 





forty years ago, a pretty full collection of them 
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was published in Paris, and various memoirs of 
the author, chiefly drawn from this source, have 
since appeared both in France and England. No 
very good translation into English has yet been 
made, though two of the most celebrated letter- 
writers among our own countrymen, Horace Wal- 
pole and the poet Gray, were among her fervent 
admirers ; the latter being said, though we do not 
see with what reason, to have formed his 
style on hers. Sir James M’Intosh, in a journal 
kept during his tedious voyage from Bombay, the 
désagrémens of which were alleviated to him by 
the reperusal of her whole correspondence, leaves 
us some of the finest remarks that have ever been 
made on her character and genius. 

About ten years ago, a new sketch of her was 
presented to us, in a book entitled Madame de Sé- 
vigné and her Contemporaries—valuable in itself, 
but more so, perhaps, from the notices to which it 

ve rise, among which was a pleasant and highly 

ay aper by Leigh Hunt, written for 
the Edinburg: view, and afterwards republished 
by him in one of his delightful volumes, entitled 
Men, Women, and Books. 

Drawing our materials from all the authentic 
sources within our reach, we proceed to present to 
our readers as complete a view of the life, letters, 
and character of this queen of letter-writers as 
our ability and the limits of this paper will per- 
mit ; always, when possible, allowing her to tell 
the story in her own words. 
veniently, as well as with the most unbroken 
effect, we — giving the quotations for which 
we can make room in English, instead of from the 
French text. In this way, no doubt, we run some 
risk of injuring the exquisite style and relish of 
the original to persons who are so happy as to 
know the French language as perfectly as they do 
their own. But this seems to us a lesser evil than 
to trouble or disappoint others—probably the ma- 
jority—who may be less favored. 

Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, born Baroness de 
Chantal and Bourbilly, afterwards Madame de Sé- 
vigné, first saw the light in the ancestral chateau 
of Bourbilly, between Samur and Epoisses, on the 
5th of February, 1627. Her father, the Baron 
Celse Benique de Rabutin, was of the elder branch 
of his name, and was cousin to the famous wit 
and satirist, Bussy de Rabutin. Her mother, Ma- 
rie de Coulanges, daughter of a secretary of state, 
was also of a family celebrated for wit; and her 
paternal grandmother, Jeanne Francoise Fremyot, 
afterwards known as the Blessed Mother of Chan- 
tal, was a canonized saint. The families of Chan- 
tal and Fremyot were both remarkable for their 
integrity ; and as the whole united stock, with 
the solitary exception of the worldly and intrigu- 
ing Bussy, were distinguished equally for worth, 
spirit, and ability, we are entitled to assume that 
our heroine was well-born in the very best sense of 
the word. In her own wit, integrity, and natural 

iety, we see a portion of what was best in all her 
Eindred ; and if she had also a spice of her for- 
midable cousin’s satire, she had none of his ma- 
lignity or sharpness, and her graceful gayety and 
fine tact set her far before him even on his own 
ground, 

During the siege of Rochelle, and when the little 
Marie was scarcely a year old, the bold baron, her 
futher, died, bravely fighting against the English 
in their descent on the island of Ré. It has been 
said, that he received his death-wound from the 
hand of Cromwell. Her mother only survived 
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him a few years, and it was to be expected that 
the devout grandmother, Madame de Chantal the 
elder, would have taken the orphan under her own 
care. But whether it was that the future saint 
was as little interested in her son’s widow and 
child, as some mothers-in-law among sinners have 
been, or that she was too much occupied in form- 
ing religious houses (of which she founded no 
fewer than eighty-seven), the old lady at once 
waived her privilege, and Icft her grand-daughter 
in the hands of her maternal relations. This was 
a happy event for her. Instead of having het 
whole delightful nature cramped and. formalized 
by the conyentual education, she enjoyed all the 
social advantages of the time. She was brought 
up with her fellow-wit and future correspondent, 
Philippe Emanuel de Coulanges, for whom she 
always entertained the most sincere affection ; and 
her uncle, Christophe, Abbé de Livry, became a 
second father to her. He was a man of sense and 
worth, with some little peculiarities of temper, 
and a leaning towards good eating and drinking, 
and an easy life. He talked to her, and encour- 
aged her to read and to learn from his friends ; 
sent her often to court, where she acquired polish 
and grace ; chose a husband for her, if not wisely, 
at least to the best of his judgment ; and helped 
her to bring up her children. He extricated her 
affairs from the confusion in which her father’s ex- 
travagance and sudden death had involved them, 


To do this most con- | and taught her to manage her own business and 
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fortune with that prudent and liberal economy, 
the practice of which afterwards enabled her both 
to live in comfort and elegance herself, and to fol- 
low towards others the dictates of her natural 
generosity. He treated her, in short, affection- 
ately, and with the reasonable indulgence of a 
parent ; spent the remainder of his life with her 
after her widowhood ; and at his death left her his 
whole fortune. 

In those days, no particular interest in the 
roper development of the youthful female intel- 
fect had as yet suggested itself to the most he- 
nevolent minds of any country. A few of the 
great women of France were then, as at all other 
times, carefully educated by men of learning; but 
most young ladies of rank were taught little more 
than to read, write, dance, and embroider, with 
more or less attention to books of religion, as 
their training was or was not of the convent. 
Neither music nor painting seems to have formed 
part of the education of the upper ranks. These 
accomplishments were left to professional people ; 
and Ninon de Il’Enclos, who was pom J too 
knowing to neglect any art by which she might 
become more attractive, is the only distinguished 
erson who is ever named as playing on any 
instrument. A great deal of time was spent by 
them at their work-frames, where they employed 
their ingenuity on those stupendous tapestry- 
hangings, specimens of which are yet shown in 
some great houses, as monuments of the fine taste 
and industry of the ladies of old. And every lady 
of high degree had a demoiselle de compagnie, 
whose business it was to read aloud for the benefit 
of the workers some book of history or poetry, or 
some high-flown romance of Calprenede, Scudery, 
or La Fayette, according to the taste of the prin- 
cipal person of the party. 
Mademoiselle de Rabutin had probably her 
share of such instruction as this implies, a 
good deal of a better kind over and above. She 
was brought up at home, the companion of her 
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clever relations, had the entrée to her uncle’s 
library, and would, no doubt, be helped by him to 
a little Latin, and also in her Italian studies, of 
which she was fond. She had friends and 
acquaintances among the pious ladies of the Port 
Royal, who would give her good advice and reli- 

ious instruction ; and she was liked and talked to 
- her uncle’s friends, among whom were Chape- 
lain, Menage, and other professors of polite litera- 
ture. Here was opportunity enough for the 
nourishment of the adections : and if such desul- 
tory means of intellectual culture should not be 
deemed sufficient to account for the extent and 
variety of knowledge to be found in her letters, we 
must call to mind, that, after all, the essential 
parts of youthful education are simply to learn 
the habit of acquiring information, and a knowl- 
edge of the best methods. If the vessel be pre- 
pared, and the channels open, the stream will 
flow rapidly in from all quarters. She appears 
to have had at least this foundation, and her own 
clever head and lively temperament would help 
her to all the rest. 

In addition to these advantages of birth and 
breeding, our youthful Marie was blessed with a 
healthy frame, good spirits, a natural flow of wit, 
and a very agreeable person. Her features were 
far from being regularly beautiful, the point of 
her nose, as she herself merrily describes it, 


eyes, though brilliant, being rather small, and, 
together with the eyelashes, of different tints. 
She is said to have been somewhat tall for a 
woman, with a good shape, a pleasing voice, a 
fine complexion, and a profusion of light hair. 
This description agrees well with a portrait there ! 
is of her in the gallery of Versailles, in which she 
is represented in the bloom of youth, and with 
the coloring of Rubens’ fairest women. The ill- 
natured Bussy, who, while smarting under her 
rejection of his addresses, draws a picture of her, 
makes the most of the slight defects of her face, 
and adds to them the conventional objection to 
her manners, that ‘‘she was too playful for a 
woman of quality.’’ He afterwards withdraws 
his censure, and eulogizes her beauty and wit to 
the skies, saying, ‘‘she deserved to have been a 
goddess.”” But the true idea we form from her 
portraits, her friends and herself, is, that she was 
an attractive woman, in the highest sense of that 
term, with delightful, cordial manners, and a 
countenance as expressive of the beautiful soul 
which informed it, as of that tender heart, so 


Quick to catch joy, and true to touch of woe. 


Such she was at the age of eighteen, when her 
uncle selected for her husband Henri Marquis de 
Sévigné, of an ancient family of Brittany, related 
to the Duguesclins, the Rohans, and also to the 
Cardinal de Retz. The good abbé probably flat- 
tered himself he had made a great step in advance 
of the old mariage de convenance, when, in prefer- 
ring the marquis to his rivals, he took into con- 
sideration his youth and gay temperament, as 
well as his birth and fortune. 

Unfortunately, the supposed similarity between 
the bride and bridegroom proved but a shadow, 
and like a shadow it a away. He had 
neither her brilliant nor her solid qualities. His 
gayety was nothing better than levity and impru- 

ence, and his wit went no higher than jeering 
and punning. He was fond of expense and gal- 








company ; at the same time, he was good-natured, 
and did not dislike her; and, as we catch from 
the tone of her early letters, she was not unhappy 
with him, probably because she had, even at that 
early age, too much knowledge of the world in 
which she lived to have entertained any very 
exalted notions connected with matrimony. Two 
children were born within four years: first, 
Charles de Sévigné, in 1647; and, second, Fran- 
ces, the future Countess de Grignan, that ** lovely 
and infinitely dear child,” at once the occupation, 
delight and anxiety, of her mother’s future life. 

Bussy de Rabutin, who held the marquis in 
great a. as a mere laugher and jester, 
avows, that, hearing him boast of the approba- 
tion of Ninon de 1’Enclos, he had taken advan- 
tage of the braggart’s folly, to make the gross and 
insulting proposal to his wife, that she should 
take her revenge. Bussy, who was always mak- 
ing love to her, either in the way of flattery or 
banter, and had been met with constant rejection, 
though not, perhaps, treated with the severity 
his presumption deserved, was quite malicious 
enough to have invented this story against the 
marquis, to forward his own views. If he did, he 
gained nothing by it. He was coldly and calmly 
repulsed, and a letter from him falling into her 
husband’s hands, she was prohibited from seeing 
him any more. 

The course of the Marquis de Sévigné's follies 
was not a long one. He was killed in a duel, 
only seven years after the marriage ; and, in spite 
of his faults and failings, his sudden and sanguin- 
ary death fell heavily on his wife. Years after- 
wards, in speaking of her good uncle, De Coulanges, 
whom she heartily liked, and always called bien 
bon (worthy creature), she says: ‘‘ He extricated 
me from the abyss in which I was plunged at the 
death of Monsieur de Sévigné.”” As soon as he 
could yenture to approach her, the persevering 
Bussy again offered himself to her acceptance, 
and was again refused ; but not, he says, without 
her having shown so much pleasure in his atten- 
tions, as to be jealovs when they were transferred 
to another; an allegation for which there nay 
possibly have been just grounds enough for his 
vanity and self-love to build on. She liked him, 
she said, because the same blood ran in their 
veins. She admired his wit, and had certainly 
always shown a preference for his society. And 
if she did manifest a feeling of mortification on 
some ill-bred slight from him, or pretended devo- 
tion to another, paraded, probably, with the 
design of annoying her, it was not on this occasior 
only that she showed that amiable desire—se - 
rarely gratified—of retaining a rejected lover as 2 
friend. 

But it was not to listen to a new suitor that: 
Madame Sévigné dried her tears. She retired to . 
the country, and devoted her time and attention. 
to the education of her two young children, and : 
to the task of repairing their almost ruined for- 
tunes. Her good sense and natural rectitude. 
showed her the value of that liberal and consist- 
ent economy which her uncle’s early instructions 
had taught her to understand. She delighted in 
the country—in all its natural sounds and sights . 
—and was as happy ‘‘ half-way up to the knees 
in dew, laying the lines for her new walks,”’ as. 
she ever was in Paris, surrounded by the. most. 
refined and brilliant wits. She had no aversion . 
to business, and she understood how to sell or let 





lantry, and soon gave his wife very little of his 
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workmen. It is characteristically told of her, 
that, one day, when talking of some rather 
important business to the President Belliévre, she 
felt herself at a loss for the proper term to be 
used, and naively said, ‘‘ Ah! monsieur, | know 
the air perfectly, but I forget the words.” 

The young widow, finding her heart fully satis- 
fied with the affection existing between her chil- 
dren, her kind relations, and herself, would never 
again hear of marriage. Most of her biographers 
have discussed her character in connection with 
this determination ; some of them considering the 
feeling which led to it as a virtue, and others as 
a defect. A phrenologist would allow it to be 
neither the one nor the other, but simply the 
result of a primitive tendency of the mind, depend- 
ent on the size of the brain at a particalar part 
of the cranium. In all cases, it is certainly safe 
to attribute a great deal to natural constitution ; 
but as we, in our turn, are constituted to approve 
more of one class of feelings than another, with- 
out at ull disputing the more perfect blessedness 
or happiness which may result from a complete 
and reciprocal union of two natures, we cannot 
help looking on devotion to offspring as the more 
generous and disinterested affection of the two. 
There have been instances, no doubt, of as pure 
self-renunciation in a husband or wife as in a 
parent; but it seems essentially the nature of 
parental love to give all, and to ask for nothing 
in return except the good and the happiness of 
the beloved object. It may seem to be antici- 


pating a little, but see how sweetly and reason- 
ably Madame de Sévigné in after years speaks to 
her daughter on the subject :— 

**You say you will love me both for yourself 


and your child. Ah! my dear child, do not 
undertake so much. Were it even possible for 
ou to love me as well as I love you, which, 
Semone, is not possible, nor at all in the course 
of nature, yet even then my grand-daughter would 
have the advantage of me in your heart, and fill 
it with the very same tenderness that I feel for 
‘ou.”’ 

Her duties to her family were not inconsistent 
with the enjoyment of society suitable to her 
youth and gay disposition. Three years after her 
widowhood, we find her again, with undiminished 
beauty and spirit, is, om 7 place among 
the most distinguished people in Paris, both at 
court and in the reigning literary circles of the 
day. In spite of her attachment to her political 
and religious friends, the De Retzes and the Jan- 
senists, who were much out of favor at court, the 
respect which she always cordially entertained 
for Louis XIV., the result of her genuine loyalty 
of feeling, made her present herself frequently 
there; and the king had too much good taste, as 
well as gallantry, not to bestow a gracious word 
or pleasant bow in acknowledgment of the courte- 
sies of so charming a person. She was the 
friend and favorite of the magnanimous Duc de 
Rambouillet, governor to the dauphin, of whom 

_ she said, that ‘*he possessed every virtue, and 
had a sincerity and plain-speaking worthy of the 
knights-errant of old :” and of his wife, once the 
famous beauty and bel-esprit Mademoiselle de 
Rambouillet ; and she constantly made one at the 
retinions of the celebrated Hétel de Rambouillet, 
though without the taint of pedantry which 
characterized so many of the members of its 
society. 


y 
Her letters had already gained for her a con- | 
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siderable reputation as a bel-esprit ; and in those 
years she was still more admired for her beauty, 
vivacity, and agreeableness. Among her adorers 
of the great world were the sage Turenne; the 
Prince de Conti, brother to the great Condé, who 
writes to Bussy in warm terms of her attractions, 
adding, with the self-sufficient presumption of a 
royal lover, that ‘* he should have a word or two 
to say to her next winter;’”’ and Fouquet, the 
superintendent of finance, whose wealth and mag- 
nificent generosity generally secured to him the 
favor of all to whom his devoirs were paid. And 
among the witty and learned may be noted the 
brilliant Chevalier de Lude, whose vivacity 
charmed her, and with whom she always kept up 
a running fire of wit and graceful gayety; the 
Chevalier de Meré, once the lover as well as the 
tutor of Madame de Maintenon; and her good 
uncle's friend, the learned Abbe de Ménage, who 
courted her in Italian madrigals, and whose devo- 
tion to her was so great and so well known that 
when he spoke in a tender tone to one of her 
friends—Madame de Lavardin—she laughingly 
told him she saw he was rehearsing for Madame 
de Sévigné. But to none of all their love- 
addresses would she lend a favorable ear. She 
was ever open, gracious, friendly, and candid ; 
and when obliged to put an end to pretensions 
offensive to her notions of propriety, she contrived, 
by the slight importance she seemed to attach to 
her severity, to avoid wounding the self-love of 
all whom she really esteemed; and, indeed, ap- 
pears to have succeeded better than almost any 
other woman on record in the gentle art o 

retaining her rejected lovers as attached friends. 
Between her and the superintendent Fouquet, in 
particular, there was a most devoted friendship. 
which seemed to increase, on her side, with his 
adversity. He was impeached for squandering 
the public money, as his predecessors had done 
before him ; and as his enemies were his judges 
he was in great danger of being guillotined. She 
heard of his fall with lively pn Twelve of her 
earliest letters, addressed to the Marquis de Pom- 
ponne, afterwards minister of foreign affairs, give 
an admirable and touching description of his trial, 
and are expressive of the utmost zeal in his ser- 
~~ as well as the most genuine interest in his 
ate. 

Her most intimate friend for many years was 
Madame de la Fayette, author of the Princesse de 
Cleves, one of the most popular of the Louis Qua- 
torze novels. ‘This lady was also celebrated for 
her friendship for the Due de la Rochefoucault. 
His delicate health and irritable temperament 
required the care of a devoted friend ; and her dis- 
interested attachment to him became the occu- 

ation of her existence, and only ended with his 
ife. She never recovered his loss, and after his 
death gave herself up to devotion. She hada 
cold, dry manner ; but, as the fastidious Duc said 
of her, she was true; and Madame de Sévigné, 
who had warmth enough herself to dispense with 
it in those she esteemed, admired her genius, loved 
her, and pitied her sorrows. Another of her liter- 
ary friends was Mademoiselle de Seudery, author 
of Cyrus, Clelie, and several other of those long- 
winded romances which pleased the French then 
as Clarissa and Sir Charles Grandison did our- 
selves a little later, from their minuteness and 
perfect truth of detail, and the passion they often 
exhibited. Mademoiselle de Scudery was as ugly 
as she was clever and agreeable. Madame de 
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Sévigné said of her, that her understanding and 
penetration were unlimited. In her letters she 
often calls her Sappho, the name by which she 
was known at the Hétel de Rambouillet, where 
she was the admired of all admirers. 

No salon or coterie, before or since, has ever 
exercised such authority over the world of Paris 
as the Hdétel de Rambouillet then did. Besides 
fashionable people and learned ladies, it was fre- 
quented by prelates, magistrates, and military 
men. But what gave it the peculiar tone, from 
which it was afterwards held up to ridicule, was 
the genius of Mademoiselle de Seudery, who both 
spoke and wrote in a style of high-flown, pedantic 
gallantry, which, though natural to her, and, con- 
sequently, not unbecoming, became detestable jar- 
gon in the mouths of her imitators, who could 
only exhibit the contortions of the sibyl without 
any of the inspiration. Nothing could be too in- 
flated or ingenious to suit the taste of this society. 
Tropes and figures were used on the commonest 
subjects. The ladies called each other either by 
fancy names, or by such affected expressions as 
mon ceur, ma précieuse. Mademoiselle de Ram- 
houillet was the ‘‘ incomparable Artemise’’ to the 
end of her days, and was so called by the preacher 
Flechier in her funeral sermon; and in allusion to 
the endearing epithets so much in vogue, Moliére 
named his comedy, written to expose the folly, 
Les Précicuses Ridicules. Rochefoucault wrote his 
book of Maxims at that time, one of which refers 
to the romantic jargon just then introduced : 
** There are follies,’”’ he says, ‘‘ that are caught like 
contagious diseases.*” In short, bombast and 
affectation mixed up with wit was the order of the 
day and place ; and it is curious to note, that re- 
unions so conspicuous for a want of nature and 
simplicity, were held in a famous chambre bleue, 
the favorite color, as it seems, of all sociétés a pré- 
tention. Although, like all the polite world of 
Paris, a frequenter of this formidable Hotel de 
Rambouillet, the perfect good taste and good 
sense of Madame de Sévigné enabled her to nour- 
ish her lively imagination with the gayety and 
wit—which were present there no less than the 
absurdity—without the faintest echo of its falsetto 
tone. 

But although she mixed freely with it, was its 
ornament, and the accurate observer of all that 
went on around her, it is not as the woman of 
society that Madame de Sévigné so much interests 
our feelings. The true idea of her, on the contrary, 
for the greater part of her life, is that of an affec- 
tionate domestic woman, much trusted and be- 
loved by her friends, gay-spirited, easily amused, 
@ constant reader, writer, talker, thinker; her 
master passion, love for the daughter, to whom 
most of the letters are addressed, in which she 
lays bare her swect nature, and obligingly thinks 
aloud for the benefit of posterity. Her good uncle’s 
abbey was situated at Livry, near Paris. Some- 
times she resided there with him—glad to be quiet, 
and to hold sacred there some of the days set 
apart by her church ; generally with lively feelin 
af dovelien, though often humbly accusing herself 
of allowing worldly concerns, particularly those 
of her daughter, to intrude on her devout medita- 
tions. 

Sometimes her uncle accompanied her to the 
estate which had belonged to her husband, on the 
sea-coast of Brittany, called ‘* The Rocks,’”’ where 
she looked after her improvements, made kind 
arrangements for her tenants, lived in the open 
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air, always walking out late by moonlight; 

lanted trees, built chapels, listened to the night- 
ingales, and quizzed her neighbors when they were 
affected or ridiculous, or, above all, if they had in 
any way slighted or offended the beloved daughter. 
Sometimes she was at her own estate of Bourbilly, 
in Burgundy, and at others in her house in Paris 
—the Hétel de Carnayolet, which is now a school, 
but will be celebrated, as long as it stands, as her 
latest and best known abode. 

The young Marquis de Sévigné was certainly 
not a son of whom such a mother could have been 
either very proud or very fond. Diminutive in 
his person, not particularly handsome, and of a 
feeble rather than an impassioned temperament, 
he was in his youth idle, frivolous and dissipated ; 
with the ambition not uncommon to such a char- 
acter, of being looked on by the world around 
him, as above all things the man of “ wit and 
pleasure.” Rochefoucault said of him, that his 
highest ambition would have been to die fora 
love which he did not feel. But, though thought- 
less, he was perfectly good-humored and pleasant ; 
was kind and attentive as a son; and his mother, 
though too discerning not to be aware of the shal- 
lows as well as the shady recesses of his nature, 
was, from her sweet temperament, at all times 
ready to draw out and dwell on the fair points. 
They lived together, therefore, on an easy, kindly 
footing. Along with his dutiful attention, he 
seems to have favored her with his confidence in 
the matter of his intrigues, to a degree that is 
quite startling to our modern ideas of delicacy, or 
even of decency. Indeed, she herself sometimes 
expresses her dislike to the extreme unreserve of 
his communications, and appears only to have 
submitted to the infliction in the hope of winning 
him either by affectionate remonstrance, by rail- 
lery, or by such reasoning as he could comprehend, 
from the hurtful excesses of which he was so 
foolishly vain. There is rather an entertaining 
collection of letters professing to have passed be- 
tween him and Ninon de 1’Enclos, which is said 
not to be genuine ; but we find plenty of curious 
notices of their intimacy in Madame de Sévigné’s 
correspondence with her daughter. She particu- 
larly disliked his connection with Ninon, as havin; 
led hin into the double-dyed error of a moral an¢ 
religious scepticism ; but with her usual sense of 
justice in the matter, tells how Ninon had at last 
discarded him, “heartily tired of loving a man 
who had no heart,’’ and repeats to her daughter 
some of her contemptuous sayings of him, such as 
that he had “a onal of pap,’’ and ** the heart of a 


cucumber fried in snow.” Fortunately for his 
mother’s comfort as well as his own, the little 
marquis did not go on all his life in a course which 
she describes as “ offensive to God, and dangerous 


to his ownsoul.’’ After a time, he married a good 
wife, and grew sober and devout ; left the army, 
in which he had never had any great preferment, 
and quietly cultivated a taste for literature. He 
maintained a contest, which was at the time much 
talked of, with Dacier, on the disputable meaning 
of the famous passage in Horace: ‘ difficile est 
proprie communia decere ;” and unambitiously 
settled down and ended his days in a quiet corner 
of Paris. 

It was the daughter who was the pride and 
glory and crowning interest of her mother’s life ; 
whom her lively imagination exalts into a heroine, 
a queen, a goddess, and to whom she reveals the 
inmost secrets of her soul, and pours out her love 
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and passionate admiration with an eloquence and 
variety of expression scarcely ever surpassed even 
by the devotion of a lover. Certainly, never be- 
fore was daughter so admired and praised, or 
rather so idolized and adored. Byron says finely 
of Petrarch, that— 


Watering the tree which bears his lady’s name, 
With his molodious tears he gave himself to fame. 


And by the simple expression of her feelings, 
Madame de Sévigné has most unconsciously given 
herself to fame, in those winged, love-pointed 
words which often touch the imagination and fire 
the heart. like a passionate caress. 

But though we never for a moment doubt the 
sincerity of the mother’s exalted estimate of her 
daughter’s mind, person, and disposition, and, 


above all, her fervent love towards her, somehow | 


or other the impression the daughter’s character 
leaves on our mind is by no means in proportion. 
She seems to have had beauty, wit, and a great 
deal of observation ; but, even in youth, very little 
of the geniality, the perfect abandon, which made 
her mother so charming and beloved to her dying 
day. She appears to have been so liberally edu- 
cated, that she often rather startles her less 
scientific mother by the novelty and boldness of 
her speculations. She professed to hold the 
opinions of Descartes, and it is supposed to be 
owing to some scruples of conscience in one of her 
more orthodox descendants, that her part of the 
interesting correspondence was destroyed. Her 
mother, ambitious for her, and desirous to have 
her settled near herself, married her to a great 
rich lord, the Count de Grignan, who was at- 
tached to the court. Fortunately, however—for 


otherwise this fumous correspondence might never 
have taken place—the count was also lieutenant- 
governor of Provence, and, shortly after the mar- 


riage, was ordered to that distant region. Owing 
to the continued non-residence of the Duc de Ven- 
déme, governor-in-chief, he was kept there, with 
some intervals, for the rest of Madam de Sévigné’s 
life, a period of twenty-six years ; and though the 
mother and daughter often visited each other, 
more than half their days were necessarily spent 
apart—a period of privation to Madame de 
Sévigné which could not have been endured but 
for the daily, hourly occupation of writing to her 
daughter, and the still dearer delight of receiving 
letters from her. 

We shall begin our extracts from this delight- 
ful correspondence with part of one of the letters 
which she addressed to M. de Pomponne, on the 
subject of Fouquet’s impeachment, These letters 
are written with an earnestness of feeling and 
purpose highly honorable to her heart. They are 
also perfect as a narrative of the events of the 
trial, and contain curious traits of the times, but 
of course have not the airy brillianey which char- 
acterizes her style when treating of lighter mat- 
ters. We shall content ourselves with giving a 
little aneedote from one of them, not concerning 
the trial, but as exhibiting the king in rather a 
pleasant point of view :— 

**T must tell you a little story, which is per- 
feetly true, and will amuse you. You must know 
that Messieurs de Saint Aignam and Dangeau 
have lately put the king in the vein for verse- 
making. He wrote a little madrigal the other 
day, with which he was not much pleased. One 
morning he said to Maréchal de Grammont :— 
* Monsicur le Maréchal, please to look at this lit- 
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tle madrigal, and tell me if you ever read anything 
so silly, Because it is known that I have lately 
been fond of poetry, they bring me all the non- 
sense that is written.’ ‘* Your majesty is an ex- 
cellent judge of everything; it is really the most 
silly and ridiculous stuff ever read.’ The king 
laughed, and continued : ‘ Must not the writer be 
a great fool’’ ‘There is certainly no other name 
for him,’ said the marshal. ‘ Oh,’ cried the king, 
| ‘how delighted I am that you have spoken your 
| sentiments so freely! I am myself the author of 
| it.’ ‘Ah, sire!’ cried the poor marshal, ‘ what 
treason have [ uttered! I entreat your majesty 
| to let me look at it again; I read it hastily.’ 
|* No, no, Monsieur le Maréchal ; the first senti- 
|ments are always the most natural.’ The king 
| was very well entertained with the little frolic. 
Those about him thought it the most cruel trick 
that could be played on an old courtier. For my 
pert, I like to make reflections, and I wish the 

ing would in like manner reflect on this adven- 
ture, and see how far he is from always knowing 
the truth.” 

With all her care and clear-sightedness, Ma- 
dame de Sévigné was not over-judicious in her 
choice of a husband for her daughter. Probably 
she allowed herself, according to the custom of 
the times, to be entirely guided by the consider- 
ation of his place and fortune. If so, she was 
pretty well punished, for he was still more ex- 
travagant than rich; was fond of play, and 
taught his wife to like it also, as we find by many 
allusions in her mother’s letters to it, as well as 
to visits from troublesome duns. There is the 
appearance of an anxiety to make the best of 
him, which very early betrays a consciousness on 
her part, that A was not all she could have de- 
sired in a son-in-law. She writes to him always 
in a complimentary rather than affectionate strain : 
— his fine voice ; admires his figure—his face 

cing remarkably plain; and constantly cries u 
to him his wife’s perfections ; the esteem in which 
she is held by all the world, and, in particular, 
| the violent love she bears to himself. When she 
| writes the following letter to him, he had just 
| been persuaded to go down to Provence by him- 

self, and leave his wife to be confined of her first 
child beside her mother :— 








‘¢ 70 THE COUNT DE GRIGNAN. 
* Paris, August 6, 1670. 

** Confess now, that I have given you the pret- 
| tiest wife in the world: and could any one be more 
| prudent, more regular in her conduct? Could any 
one love you more, have more Christian senti- 
ments, long more ardently to be with you, or 
attend more strictly to the duties of her station! 
It may sound ridiculous in me to speak in this 
way of my own daughter; but [ admire her as 
other people do, and perhaps more from being the 
constant eye-witness of her behavior. To tell you 
the perfect truth, although I have always had the 
best possible opinion of her in all essential re- 
spects, I never till now thought she would have 
been so nice and exact as she is in the more 
minute points. I assure you, everybody does her 
justice, and she loses none of the praises she so 
well deserves. You know my ancient theory, 
which I expect will one day or other gain me a 
statue. It is, that the public is neither foolish 
nor unjust; and, commie, Madame de Grignan 
has too much reason to be contented with it, to 
dispute that point with me at present. She has 
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suffered inconceivable distress about your health ; 
I heartily rejoice at your recovery on her account, 
as well as on your own. If you expect any return 
of the attack, I pray you to prevail on it to keep 
off till your wife is brought-to-bed, or I can hardly 
answer for the consequences. Would to God she 
were as happy as our little Deville! She has just 
given birth to a boy, who looks as if he were three 
months old. * Ah,’ said my daughter just now, 
‘how provoking it is! Little Deville has taken 
away ny boy from me: two such can never come 
together in one house,’ I send you a book, which 
you will find admirable It is written by Nicole, 
the intimate friend of Pascal; nothing but what 
is perfect comes from his pen; pray, read it with 
attention I have sent you also some beautiful 
airs, till I can get the music you wish for. Do 
not lose your voice—preserve your fine tenor: in 
a word, continue to be amiable, since you are so 
much loved.”’ 


The son so confidently reckoned on did not 
come, and so was not thrown into the shade by 
the jolt garcon below stairs. Madame de Grig- 
nan gave birth to a little girl, christened Marie 
Blanche, the same who afterwards became a nun 
of the convent of St. Marie Aix, and died there 
at the age of sixty-two. Madame de Sévigné, of 
course, gives a lively account of the accouche- 
ment, and seems at first a little disappointed. 
‘‘Hfelen,”’? she says, ‘at first whispered me: 
‘Madame, it is a boy.’ I told this to the co- 
adjutor ; but when we came to examine a little 
nearer into matters, behold, it was a girl! We 
were a little disconcerted, and ashamed of our- 
selves on reflecting that all the summer we had 
been, as La Fontaine says, making ‘des béguins 
au Saint Pére,’ and that after all our hopes, ‘la 
Signora mit au monde une fille.’ I assure you 
this has lowered our crests a little, and nothing 
comforts us except that my daughter is doing so 
perfectly well.” 

Sometimes she ventures to give the count advice 
as to his conduct in his province ; but he has first 
this lively notice of her returning health: ‘ You 
may feel quite casy about your wife's state. To be 
sure, she has just received a piece of news which 
gives her much displeasure. Only a little time 
before, she had heard that the little Due de Noir- 
moutier was going to be blind; had made there- 
upon many moral and Christian reflections, and 
given full vent to all the pity such a melancholy 
accident seemed to call for. Suddenly they come 
and tell her that he will see perfeetly well—that 
the poor eyes, washed out of his head by the de- 
fluxion, have happily come back to their places, 
as if nothing had happened. On this, she asks, 
what in the world she is now to do with all her 
fine reflections—says they have deranged her 
thoughts, and have very little consideration for 
her, in telling this news before the nine days are 
over. We have laughed so heartily at this folly, 
that we feared she might really be ill from it. . . . 
[want to talk to you about M. de Marseille, to 
heg of you, by all the confidence you have in me, 
to follow my advice in your conduct respecting 
him. I know the manners of your Provengals, 
and the pleasure they take in fomenting divisions. 
If one is not strictly careful, one is insensibly led 
away by their sentiments, which are often false 
and unjust. I can assure you that time, or at 
least some cause, has made a great alteration in 
M. de Marseille’s temper. For some time past. 
he has been extremely mild; and, provided you 
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do not treat him as an enemy, you will not find 
him one. Let us take him at his word, till we 
discover that he has done something to contradict 
it. Nothing is so apt to put to flight people's 
good feelings, as to show a distrust of them. ~To 
suspect a man of being an enemy, is often quite 
enough to make him one; the expense being paid, 
he has nothing else to take care of. Confidence, 
on the contrary, engages him to do well; he is 
touched by your good opinion, and becomes un- 
willing to lose it.” 

We shall next give her famous letter, addressed 
to her gay cousin, M. de Coulanges, on the sub- 
ject of the Duke de Lauzun’s intended marriage 
with the Princess Henrietta of Bourbon, Mad- 
emoiselle de Montpensier. It is one of the most 
sparkling and vivacious of the whole collection, 


and has been charmingly translated by Mr. Hunt. 


** TO MONSIEUR DE COULANGES. 


‘* Paris, Monday, December 15, 1670. 

‘“‘Tam going to tell you a thing, which of all 
things in the world is the most astonishing, the 
most surprising, the most marvellous, the most 
miraculous, the most triumphant, the most be- 
wildering, the most unheard-of, the most singular, 
the most extraordinary, the most incredible, the 
most unexpected, the most exalting, the most 
humbling, the most rare, the most common, the 
most public, the most private (till this moment), 
the most brilliant, the most enviable—in short, a 
thing of which no example is to be found in past 
times, at least nothing quite like it—a thing 
which we know not how to believe in Paris; 
how, then, are you to believe it at Lyon’—a 
thing which makes all the world cry out: ‘ Lord, 
have merey on us!’—a thing which has trans- 
ported Madame de Rohan and Madame d’Hante- 
rion—a thing which is to be done on Sunday, 
when those who sce it will not believe their own 
eyes—a thing which is to be done on Sunday, 
and yet, perhaps, will not be finished till Monday. 
I cannot expect you to guess it at once. I give 
you a trial of three times. Do you give it up? 
Well, then, I must telf you. M. de Lauzun is to 
marry next Sunday, at the Louvre—guess whom t 
I give you four times to guess it in—I give = 
six—I give you a hundred. ‘'Truly,’ cries Ma- 
dame de Coulanges, ‘it must be a very difficult 
thing to guess. It is Madame de la Valliere ?’— 
‘No, it isn’t, madame.’ ‘ “Lis Mademoiselle de 
Retz, then? ’—‘* No, it isn’t, madame: you are 
terribly provincial.’ ‘Oh, we are very stupid, no 
doubt,’ say you: ‘ ‘tis Mademoiselle Colbert ?— 
‘ Further off than ever.’ ‘ Well, then, it must be 
Mademoiselle de Créqui?’—‘ You are not a bit 
nearer. Come, I see I must tell you at last. 
Well, M. de Lauzun marries, next Sunday, at 
the Louvre, with the king’s permission, Madem- 
oiselle—Mademoiselle de—Mademoiselle—-guess 
the name; he marries Mademoiselle—the great 
Mademoiselle—Mademoiselle, the daughter of the 
late Monsieur—Mademoiselle, grand-daughter of 
Henry IV.—Mademoiselle d’Eu—Mademoiselle de 
Dombes—Mademoiselle de Montpensier—Madem- 
viselle d’Orleans—Mademoiselle, cousin-german 
of the king—Mademoiselle, destined to the throne 
—Mademoiselle, the only woman in France fit to 
marry Monsieur!’ Here ’s pretty news for your 
coteries. Exclaim about it as much as you will: 
let it turn your heads; say we lie, if you please ; 
that it’s a pretty joke ; that it’s tiresome ; that 
we are a parcel of ninnies. We give you leave; 
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we have done just the same to others. Adieu! 
the letters that come by the post will show 
whether we have been speaking truth or not.” 


Certainly never before was a piece of news told 
in a manner so lively, so tormenting, and yet so 
perfectly triumphant. The information at last 
conveyed was so unlooked for, that even after the 
long and varied flourish of trumpets by which it 
was heralded, it must have taken the readers 
quite by surprise. Alas for the subjects of the 
wonder! the royal leave, at one time graciously 
given, was remorselessly recalled; but we must 
allow Madame de Sévigné to finish the narrative. 


‘* TO MONSIEUR DE COULANGES. 

‘« A terrible falling from the clouds occurred last 
night at the Tuileries; but I must go a little 
further back. You have already shared in the 
joy, the transport, the eestasies of the princess and 

er happy lover. It was just as I told you—the 
affuir was made public on Monday. Tuesday was 
passed in telling, astonishment, and compliments. 
On Wednesday Mademoiselle made a deed of gift 
to M. de Lauzan, investing him with certain titles, 
names and dignities necessary to be inserted in 
the marriage-contract which was drawn up on that 
day. She gave him then, till she could give him 
something better, four duchies: the first was 
that of Count d’Eu, which entitles him to rank as 
first peer of France ; the dukedom of Montpensier, 
which title he bore all that day; the dukedom de 
St. Fargeau; and the dukedom de Chatelherault 
—the whole valued at 22,000,000 livres. The 
contract was then drawn up, and he assumed the 
name of Montpensier. All Thursday morning, 
which was yesterday, Mademoiselle was in expec- 
tation of the king's signing the contract, as he 
had promised ; but by seven o’clock in the even- 
ing, the queen, Monsieur, and several old dotards 
that were about him, had so persuaded his majesty 
that his reputation would suffer in this affair, that, 
sending for Mademoiselle and M. de Lauzun, he 
announced to them, before the prince, that they 
must think no further of this marriage. M. de 
Lauzun received the prohibition with all the re- 
spect, submission, and at the same time despair, 
that could be expected in so great a reverse of for- 
tune. 
to her feelings, and burst into tears, lamentations, 
and the most violent expressions of grief. She 
keeps her bed all day long, and will take nothing 
within her lips except a little soup. Isn’t it like 
adream? What a glorious subject for a tragedy 
or a romance, but especially for telling and reason- 
ing on eternally! and this is what we do day 
and night, morning and evening, without end or 
intermission.’’ 


The next letter, addressed to her daughter, is an 
excellent specimen of the graceful ease with which 
she rambles from subject to subject :— 


‘*T0 MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 
« Paris, Friday, 13th March, 1671. 

** Behold me, to the delight of my heart, all alone 
in my chamber writing to you in tranquillity. 
Nothing gives me comfort like being seated thus. 
I dined to-day at Madame de Lavardin’s, after 
being to hear ecndohens, where I saw the Moth- 
ers of the Church; for so I call the Princess de 
Conti and De Longueville [very gay ladies, who 
had become very devout]. All the world was at 
the sermon, and the sermon was worthy of all that 


As for poor Mademoiselle, she gave way: 
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heard it. I thought of you twenty times, and 
wished you as often beside me. You would have 
been enchanted to be a listener, and I should have 
been tenfold enchanted to see you listen 
And now, if you fancy all the maids of honor run 
mad, you will not fancy amiss. Eight days ago, 
Madame de Ludre, Coétlogan, and little De Rouv- 
roi were bitten by a puppy belonging to Théobon, 
and the puppy has Fret mad ; so Ludre, Coétlo- 
gon, and Rouvroi set off this morning for the coast, 
to be dipped three times in the sea. "Tis a dis- 
mal journey ; Bensarade is in despair about it. 
Théobon does not choose to go, though she had a 
little bite too. The queen, however, objects to 
her being in waiting till the issue of the adventure 
is known. . . . Your brother is under the juris- 
diction of Ninon. I cannot think it will do him 
much good. There are people to whom it does no 
good atall. She hurt his father ; Heaven help 
him! sayI. It is impossible for Christian people 
—or at least for such as would fain be Christian 
—to look on such disorders without concern. Ah, 
Bourdaloue! what divine truths you told us to- 
day about death. Madame de la Fayette heard 
him for the first time in her life, and was trans- 
ported with admiration. . . . . A scene took place 
yesterday at Mademoiselle’s, which I enjoyed ex- 
tremely. In comes Madame de Gevres, full of her 
airs and graces. She looked as if she expected I 
should give her my post; but, faith, I owed her an 
affront for her behavior the other day, so I did n’t 
budge! Mademoiselle was in bed; Madame de 
Gevres was, therefore, obliged to go lower down : 
no very pleasant thing that. Mademoiselle calls 
for drink ; somebody must present the napkin ; 
Madame de Gevres begins to draw off the glove 
from her shining hand ; I give a nudge to Madame 
de Arpajon, who was above me; she understands 
me, draws off her own glove, and advancing a step 
with a very good grace, cuts short the duchess, 
and takes and presents the napkin. The duchess 
was quite confounded ; she had made her way up, 
and got off her gloves, and all to see the napkin 
— before her by Madame de Arpajon! 
fy dear, I’m a wicked creature ; I was in a state 
of delight, and indeed what could have been better 
done? Would any one but Madame de Gevres 
have thought of depriving Madame de Arpajon of 
an honor which fell so naturally to her share, 
standing as she did by the bedside? It was as 
good as a cordial to Mademoiselle Pinsieux. 
Mademoiselle did not dare to lift up her eyes, and 
as for myself, I had the most innocent face.”’ 


Life at the Rocks is very pleasantly passed. 
To be sure, the thought of the daughter’s absence 
often brings tears to the mother’s eyes, and makes 
her heart ‘heavy ; or if a letter should happen to 
be lost, or not arrive at the moment expected, she 
is apt to *‘ cook”’ or ‘‘ make dragons,’’—that is, to 
fret, and fancy all manner of evil. But in general 
they are all very merry, and in their several ways 
admirably amused. The good abbé transacts 
business, or lounges in his comfortable chair, and 
is fed with rural dainties. Sometimes they sit 
out of doors, watching the peasants dancing; 
sometimes they play at chess, or read aloud. 
Visitors often drop in, and then madame takes to 
her embroidery. ‘* When I have company, | work 
at that fine altar-piece you saw me drawing when 
you were in Paris. hen I am alone, I read, I 
write, or am with the abbé in his closet, on busi- 
ness.’’ The young marquis, who inherits more of 
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his mother’s taste for polite literature than the 
philosophical daughter, “is always reading us 
some trifle or another ; comedies which he repeats 
like Moliére himself, verses, romances, histories 
—he is a very entertaining companion, has wit 
and a good understanding, and has contrived to 
allure us from reading on serious subjects, as we 
at first intended. When he leaves us, we shall 
again begin with some of Nicole’s moral pieces.” 
Nicole is the first favorite ; he is touching, search- 
ing, and always charming. His treatise on uni- 
versal peace is divine, and appears to have been 
written purposely for her edification. But she 
has many other favorite books and authors: 
Ariosto, ‘lasso, Pascal, Bourdaloue and Bossuet, 
La Fontaine, Tacitus, Montaigne, Don Quixote 
and St. Augustin, besides the novels of Calpre- 
nede, Seudery, and her friend Madame de la Fay- 
ette, many of which she reads three times over, 
and cannot help praising to her daughter, though 
rather in an apologetic tone, and with the con- 
sciousness of not being sympathized with. 

Though some of her country neighbors are by 
no means charming, they are always made wel- 
come, unless, indeed, they have done or said 
something against her daughter, in which case 
they ure apt to be told flatly that she ‘* is not at 
home ;’’ and they all give occasion to lively 
description and amusing gossip. There is a cer- 
tain stupid M. de Plessis, with a complaint in his 
feet, which a wonderful man undertakes to cure 
by the very odd treatment of tearing out the 
nails of his two great toes by the roots, in order 
to prevent the disorder from returning ; his wife, 
Madame de Plessis, who tells exaggerated stories ; 
and their daughter, silly, affected, and presump- 
tuous, who seems to have been slapped in the 
face and laughed at by Madame de Grignan, in 
her childhood, and is still disliked by her; and 
Madame de Sévigné, who is seldom ill-natured, 
except to please her daughter, likes to indulge 
her by ludicrous descriptions of the young lady's 
airs and impertinences. There is a certain M. 
de Hacheyille, who is always doing something 
obliging; a M. la Mousse, who is sometimes a 
little low-spirited, but who reads aloud delight- 
fully, with whom she studies the Italian poets, 
and occasionally talks theology ; and a very ex- 
traordinary M. de Pomenars, who has constantly 
some action or another of a criminal nature 
against him, but who is not the less facetious or 
amusing on that account. ‘ He was soliciting 
his judges, the other day, at Rennes, with a very 
long beard, and on being asked by somebody why 
he did not get himself shaved, ‘ Who, I?’ said he ; 
‘I think I should be a very great fool to give 
myself any trouble about my face till | know to 
whom my head belongs. The king disputes it 
with me at present. If it belong to me when the 
affair is decided, I shall take care of it.’ Of the 
same gentleman it is said, that, having an action 
brought against him for uttering false money, and 
being acquitted on his trial, he paid the fees and 
charges in the same coin. In short, there is no 
end either of his crimes or of the amusement they 
create. I never saw anybody so mad-headed as 
Pomenars ;—his sprightliness increases in propor- 
tion to his criminality, and if one charge more be 
brought against him, I verily believe he will die 
With joy.” 

Everybody knows the story of Vatel, steward to 
the Prince de Condé, who killed himself out of a 
point of honor. It occurred at a splendid enter- 











tainment given to the king and court, by the 
prince, at Chantilly, when the jonquils alone cost 
the prince £4,000. Madame de Sévigné gives 
the {illowing lively account of the strange event, 
and the feelings to which it gave rise in the royal 
party : 
‘*TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 
“ Paris, 26th April, 1671. 

** This is Sunday, April the 26th, and this let- 
ter will not go out till Wednesday ; but it is not 
so much a letter as a narration that I have just 
learned from Moreuil, of what passed at Chan- 
tilly with regard to poor Vatel. The king arrived 
there on Thursday night ; the promenade and the 
collation, which was served in a place set apart 
for the purpose, and strewed with jonquils, were 
just as they should be. Supper was served, but 
at one or two of the tables there was no roast 
meat, owing to Vatel’s having to provide several 
dinners more than he had expected. This affected 
his spirits, and he was heard to say several times, 
‘I have lost my fame! I cannot bear this dis- 
grace!’ ‘ My head is quite bewildered,’ he said 
to Gourville; ‘I have not slept a wink these 
twelve nights. I wish you would assist me in 
giving orders.’ Gourville did all he could to com- 
fort and assist him, but the failure of the roast 
meat (which did not occur at the king's table, but 
at some of the other twenty-five) was always 
uppermost in his mind. Gourville mentioned it 
to the prince, who went directly to Vatel’s apart- 
ment, and said to him, ‘ Everything is extremely 
well-conducted, Vatel. Nothing could be more 
admirable than his majesty’s supper.’ ‘ Your 
highness’ goodness,’ he replied, ‘ overwhelms me. 
[ am sensible there was a deficiency of roast meat 
at two tables.’ ‘ Not at all,’ said the prince ; ‘ do 
not perplex yourself, and all will go well.’ Mid- 
night came ; the fireworks did not sueceed ; they 
were covered with a thick cloud. They cost six- 
teen thousand franes. At four o’clock in the 
morning, Vatel went round, and found everybody 
asleep. He met one of the under purveyors, who 
had just come in with only two loads of fish. 
‘What!’ said he, ‘is this all?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ said 
the man, not knowing that Vatel had despatched 
other people to all the sea-ports round. Vatel 
waited for some time ; the other purveyors did not 
arrive ; his head got distracted ; he thought there 
was no more fish to be had; he flew to Gourville. 
‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I cannot outlive this disgrace.’ 
Gourville laughed at him. Vatel, however, went 
to his apartment, and setting the hilt of his 
sword against the door, after two ineffectual 
attempts succeeded in the third in forcing the 
sword through his heart. At that very instant 
the carriers arrived with fish. Vatel was in- 
quired after to distribute it. They ran to his 
apartment, knocked at the door, and receiving no 
answer they broke it open, and found him welter- 
ing in his blood. A messenger was immediately 
despatched to acquaint the prince with what had 
happened. He was quite in despair. The duke 
wept, for the Burgundy journey depended upon 
Vatel. The prince silo the whole affair to 
his majesty with an expression of great concern, 
It was considered as the consequence of too nice a 
sense of honor. Some blamed, others praised 
him for his courage. The king said he had put 
off this excursion for more than five years, because 
he was aware it would be attended with infinite 





trouble, and told the prince that he ought to have 
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had but two tables, and not have been at the 
expense of so many ; and declared he would never 
suffer him to do the like again. But all this was 
too late for poor Vatel. However, Gourville 
endeavored to supply the loss of Vatel, which he 
did in a great measure. _ The dinner was elegant ; 
so was the collation. They supped, they walked, 
they hunted. All was ms fa with jonquils— 
all was enchantment. Yesterday, which was 
Saturday, the same entertainments were renewed, 
and in the evening the king set off for Liancourt, 
where he had ordered a médianoche [a meal just 
after midnight, common with Roman Catholics], 
and is to stay there three days. M. de Hacque- 
ville, who was present at the scene, will no doubt 
give you a faithful account of all that passed ; but 
as his hand-writing is not so legible as mine I 
write too. If I am circumstantial, it is because 
on such an occasion I should like details myself.”’ 


One of her most delightful letters is written to 
her gay cousin, De Coulanges, on the subject of 
her fine gentleman servant, who refused to assist 
at the hay-making. As it is only to be found in 
one edition of the letters, and has been delight- 
fully translated by Leigh Hunt, we shall give it 
entire. Mr. Hunt says of it, in his pleasant 
manner, that “‘ never before was the art of hay- 
making taught, or rather exemplified in words so 
simple and so few. It is as if the pen itself had 
become a hay-fork, and tossed up a sample of the 
sweet grass.”’ 


‘* TO MONSIEUR DE COULANGES. 
“The Rocks, 22d July, 1671. 


‘*T write, my dear cousin, over and abpve the 
stipulated fortnight-communications, to advertise 
you that you will soon have the honor of sceing 
Picard; and as he is brother to the lackey of 
Madame de Coulanges I must tell you the reason 
why. You know that Madame the Duchess de 
Chaulnes is at Vitry. She expects the duke there 

he was governor of the province] in ten or twelve 
ays, With the estates of Brittany. ‘Well; and 
what then? say you. I say that the duchess is 
expecting the duke, with all the states, and that, 
meanwhile, she is at Vitry all alone, dying of 
ennui. ‘ And what,’ return you, ‘has this to do 
with Picard!’ Why, look; she is dying with 
ennui, and [ am her only consolation ; and so you 
may readily conceive that I carry it with a high 
hand over Mademoiselle de Kerborgne and De 
Kerquevison. A pretty roundabout way of tell- 
ing my story, I must confess, but it will bring us 
tu the point. Well, then, as I am her only con- 
solation, it follows, that, after I have been to see 
her, she will come to see me, when, of course, I 
shall wish her to find my garden in good order, 
and my walks in good order—those fine walks, of 
which you are so fond. Still you are at a loss to 
conceive whither they are leading you now. At- 
tend, then, if you please, to a little suggestion by 
the way. You are aware that hay-making is 
going forward? Well, I have no hay-makers. I 
sent into the neighboring fields to press them into 
my service. There are none to be found, and so 
all my own people are summoned to make hay 
instead. But do you know what hay-making is! 
I will tell you. Hay-making is the prettiest 
thing in the world. You play at turning the grass 
over in the meadow; and as soon as you know 
how to do that, you know how to make hay. 


The whole house went merrily to the task ; all but 
Picard. He said he would not go; that he was 
not engaged for such work; and that he would 
sooner betake himself to Paris. Faith! didn't I 
get angry! It was the hundredth disservice the 
silly fellow had done me. I saw he had neither 
heart nor zeal; in short, the measure of his 
offence was full. I took him at his word; was 
deaf as a rock to all entreaties in his behalf; and 
he has set off. It is fit that people be treated as 
they deserve. If you see him, don’t welcome him, 
don’t protect him, and don’t blame me. Onl 
look upon him as, of all servants in the world, 
the one least addicted to hay-making, and, there- 
fore, the most unworthy of good treatment. This 
is the sum-total of the affair. As for me, I am 
fond of straight-forward histories, that contain 
not a word too much, that never go wandering 
about and beginning again from remote points ; 
and accordingly I think I may say, without van- 
ity, that I hereby present you with a model of an 
agreeable narration.” 


Ifer life in Paris is, in its way, no less agreea- 
ble. Even there she contrives to have the pleas- 
ures of a garden, in which she can walk in the 
morning, and enjoy the bursting of the first spring 
blossoms. She is constantly dining and supping 
with Rochefoucault, the De Coulanges, and Mad- 
ame de Lavardin ; or she is receiving visitors at 
home, who come sometimes to little dinners, 
‘* good and delicate ;’’ at others to supper, and a 
great deal of pleasant chat. She goes often to 
court, or she is sent for by Mademoiselle, ‘* when 
in comes Monsieur, and begins to talk about her 
daughter.’’ Sometimes she goes to the theatre, 
or Corneille reads a play at M. de la Rochefou- 
cault’s, full of enchanting passages, which make 
her ‘* shed twenty tears in a minute ;’’ and she 
goes always regularly to church. We have man 
curious characteristic traits of her town associ- 
ates; of a certain very absent Brancas, who, 
| when he was overturned into a ditch, asked those 
| who came to help him out, whether they had any 
occasion for his services; of our ont cardinal 
| (De Retz), contentedly feeding his trout in his 
i retirement ; of Racine, teaching the actress Champ- 
| mélé, with whom he is in love, and who has no 
genius, to repeat his verses so admirably, that 
|Madame de Sévigné (who, by the by, seldom ad- 
mires him heartily, except when called on by the 
|king to do so) predicts of him that he is writing 
|for Champmélé, not for posterity, and will only 
|write finely while young and in love; of the 
ainter’s widow, Madame de Scarron, afterwards 
Maintenon (‘* the Pamela of royalty’’), who rea- 
| sons with an engaging wit and surprisingly clear 
junderstanding on the horrid é¢onfusion and vexa- 
| tions of a court, at which she was so soon to play 
the most conspicuous part. In short, there is no 
end to the amusing sketches she gives her daugh- 
ter of the court, the church, and the country, or 
to her own pleasant reflections on everything that 
occurs. 

But all her time is not spent happily, nor with 
the gay and witty. She has no desire to spare 
herself, or to shrink from any occupation, sug- 
we either by duty or affection. e find her 
evoting herself to the task of nursing her aunt, 
who is dying of a painful and lingering illness. In 
the following letter, we have, besides the touching 
sketch of the death-bed, a glimpse of the exacting 
spirit towards her daughter of which she has been 
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accused, perhaps with a shadow of truth, though 
we are not inclined to bestow a large measure of 
pity on the colder-tempered daughter for the re- 
sponsibility she incurs in bearing the weight of so 
much love :— 
‘TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 
Paris, 20th April, 1672. 

**T told you about Madame de la Troche ; but as 
it is not easy for her to do without me, the ice 
gradually and insensibly gave way, and her good- 
humor returned. I was pleased to see it. I 
manage to take such little culdnesses as they come 
from that quarter. Of course, if I were more 
interested, I should not be able to be so calm. I 
know you think this is the temper in which one 
ought always to be—one of profound tranquillity. 
O happy state ! but how very far am I from tasting 
its sweetness! You frighten me by desiring that 
Ishould. It seems to me that you can do what- 
ever you wish, and that all at once, while I am 
loving you the most tenderly, I may find you all 
coldness and calmness. Ah! for pity’s sake, do 
not treat me with any of this lethargy on my 
arrival in Provence. If I find a particle of ice 
then, [ shall indeed regret my journey. 

** Now that I seem, as it were, to touch my 
departure with the end of my finger, I find what 
will so soon give me my liberty is costing me 
many tears. ‘There is something truly pitiable in 
my poor aunt’s condition. The swelling daily in- 
creases, and there is an excess of suffering that 
would pain and oppress the most indifferent spec- 
tator. As for me, who pass the greater part of 
my time sighing beside her, I am sometimes over- 
whelmed with sadness. She often caresses me so 
fondly, that I am utterly melted. She speaks of 
her death as of a journey. She had always a fine 
spirit, and retains it to the last. This morning, 
she received her Saviour in the form of the holy 
sacrament. We were all dissolved in tears. She 
hopes to partake of it yet once more. She was sit- 
ting up—for she cannot lie—and she tried to kneel 
down. It was a moving and most edifying spec- 
tacle.” . 


In our limited space, we cannot attempt to give 
an account of her frequent changes of abode, or 
of the notable public events of her day, to all of 
which she alludes, and into many of which she 
enters fully, and discusses them with the sense 
and spirit of an observant and deeply-interested 
eye-witness. In war-times, and particularly when 
her son was with the army, she suffered great 
anxiety. In the summer of 1672 was the famous 
passage of the Rhine, and nothing can be more 
graphic than many of her notices. There, Roche- 
foucault had one son wounded and another killed. 
The gentleness, and patient silence with which 
the caustic philosopher bore his bereavement, are 
well contrasted with the violent and eloquent 
grief of the poor Princess de Longueville, who 
lost her son in the same engagement, and of which 
we have the following affecting history. But first 
of M. de la Rochefoucault. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN, 


“ Paris, June, 1672. 

‘* The storm fell on him in my presence ; he was 
deeply afflicted ; his tears seemed to flow out from 
his very heart, but his firmness of mind + 
any unmanly expressions of grief... . . They 


selle Virtus, to break the news to her [Madame de 
Longueville]. The sight of the latter was suffi- 
cient. As soon as the princess saw her: ‘ Ah, 
mademoiselle, how is my brother!’ [the great 
Condé]. She did not dare to ask further. ‘ Mad- 
ame, his wound is going on well; there has been 
a battle.’ ‘And my son?’ No answer. ‘Ah, 
mademoiselle, my son—my dear child—answer 
me; is he dead?’ ‘ Madame, I have not words to 
answer you.” ‘Ah, my dear son! did he die in- 
stantly? had he not one Xttle moment? Oh! 
great God, what a sacrifice!’ And with that she 
fell upon her bed; and all which could express the 
most terrible anguish, convulsions and faintings, 
and a mortal silence, and stifled cries, and the bit- 
terest tears, and hands clasped towards heaven, 
and complaints the most tender and heart-rending ; 
all this did she go through.” 

Another incident in the famous passage is given 
with the same shortness and spirit :—*‘ ‘The Cheva- 
lier de Nantouillet fell from his horse into the 
river; he sank immediately tothe bottom; then 
rose to the surface ; again he sank, and again his 
head appeared above the stream. At last, he 
luckily meets with a horse’s tail, and clutches 
hold of it; the horse brings him ashore; he 
mounts ; he rushes into the thickest of the battle; 
he receives two shots in his hat, and comes off 
gay and victorious. An enchanted hero could 
not appear more unconcerned and at his ease; 
he reminds one of Orontes, Prince of the Massa- 
getos.”’ 

Very different, indeed, from such idylic pictures 
as that of the haymaking— 


Breathing of Flora and the country green, 
Dance and Provencal song, and sunburnt mirth, 


is the next we shall give. It is of some scenes at 
Versailles, and presents us with an animated view 
of the court in all the details of its splendor, gayety 
and corruption : 


Not a feature of the scene is in the mirror slighted. 


The principle of loyalty, which was ever potent in 
Madame de Sévigné, or perhaps a spice of the 
natural levity, so rarely absent in the French char- 
acter, probably blinded her a little to the heart- 
lessness and frivolity she describes -with a degree 
of careless gayety, which would seem to sanction, 
rather than censure, all that is going on around 
her. It may be said that we speak after the event 
—after seeing how directly the splendid follies of 
the great led to the complete overthrow of social 
order in France. But we surely do not want revo- 
lutionary horrors, to open our eyes to all that is 
wrong in the state of things here spoken of. 


‘*TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 
*“ Paris, Wednesday, 29th July, 1676. 
‘¢ We havea change of the scene here, which will 
gratify you as much as it does all the world, [ 
was at Versailles last Saturday with the Villarses, 
You know the queen's toilet, the mass, and the 
dinner? Well, there is no need any longer of 
suffucating ourselves in the crowd, to get a glimpse 
of their majesties at table. At three, the king, 
the queen, Monsieur, Madame, Mademviselle, and 
everything else which is royal, together with Mad- 
ame de Montespan and train, and all the courtiers 
and all the ladies—all, in short, which constitutes 
the court of France, is assembled in that beautifal 
apartment of the king’s which you remember. All 
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thing as heat is unknown. You pass from one 
place to another without the slightest pressure. A 
game at reversis gives the company a form and 
a settlement. The king and Madame de Montes- 
pan keep a bank together; different tables are 
occupied by Monsieur, the queen, and Madame de 
Soubise ; Dangeau and party, Langlée and party : 
everywhere you see heaps of louis-d’ors; they 
have no other counters. Some Dangeau play, and 
thought what fools we all were beside him. He 
dreams of nothing but what concerns the game ; 
he wins where others lose; he neglects nothing, 
profits by everything; never has his attention 
diverted ; in short, his science bids defiance to 
chance. Two hundred thousand francs in ten 
days, a hundred thousand crowns in a month— 
these are the a? memoranda he puts down in 
his pocket-book. He was kind enough to say that 
I was partner with him, so that I got an excellent 
seat. [ made my obeisance to the king, as you 
told me, and he returned it as if I had been young 
and handsome. The queen talked as long to me 
about my illness, as if it had been a lying-in. The 
duke said a thousand kind things, without mind- 
ing a word he uttered. Maréchal de Lorges 
attacked me in the name of the Chevalier de Grig- 
nan. In short, ¢uéti guanti [the whole company]. 
You know what it is to get a word from everybody 
you meet. Madame de Montespan talked to me 
of Bourbon, and asked me how I liked Vichy, and 
whether the place did me good. She said, that 
Bourbon, instead of curing a pain in one of her 
knees, did mischief to both. Her size is reduced 
by a good half; and yet her complexion, her eyes, 
and her lips, are as fine as ever. She was dressed 
all in French-point, her hair in a thousand ring- 
lets, the two sides hanging low on her cheeks, 
black ribbons on her head, pearls—the same that 
belonged to Madame de |’Hopital—the loveliest 
diamond earrings, three or four bodkins—nothing 
else on the head ; in short, a triumphant beauty, 
worthy the admiration of all the foreign ambassa- 
dors. She was accused of preventing the whole 
French nation from seeing the king; she has 
restored him, ay see, to their eyes ; and you can- 
not conceive the joy it has given to all the world, 
and the splendor it has thrown upon the court. 
This charming confusion, without confusion, of all 
which is the most select, continues from three to 
six. If couriers arrive, the king retires a moment 
to read the dispatches and returns. There is 
always some music going on, to which he listens, 
and which has an excellent effect. He talks with 
such of the ladies as are accustomed to enjoy that 
honor. In short, they leave play at six; there is 
no trouble of counting, for there is no sort of 
counters ; the pools consist of at least five, perhaps 
six or seven hundred louis; the bigger ones of a 
thousand or twelve hundred. At first, each person 
pools twenty, which is a hundred, and the dealer 
afterwards pools ten. The person who holds the 
knave is entitled to four louis; they pass; and 
when they play before the pool is taken, they for- 
feit sixteen, which teaches them not to play out 
of turn. Talking is incessantly going on, and 
there is no end of hearts. ‘How many hearts 
have you?’ ‘I have two.’ ‘I have three.’ ‘I 
have one.’ ‘I have four.’ ‘ He has only three 
then.’ ‘He has only four.’ And Dangeau is 
delighted with all this chatter: he sees through 
the game ; he draws his conclusions ; he discovers 
which is the — he wants; truly he is your 
only man for holding the cards. At six, the car- 
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— ¢ are at the door. The king is in one of them 
with Madame de Montespan ; Monsieur and Mad- 
ame de Thianges, and honest D’Heudicourt in a 
fool’s paradise on the stool. You know how these 
open carriages are made !—they do not sit face to 
face, but all looking the same way. The queen 
occupies another with the princess ; and the rest 
come flocking, as it may happen. There are, then, 
gondolas on the canal, and music ; and at ten they 
come back, and then there is a play ; and twelve 
strikes, and they go to supper, and thus rolls 
round the Saturday. If I were to tell you how 
often you were asked after; how many questions 
were put to me, without waiting for answers ; how 
often I neglected to answer ; how little they cared, 
or how much less I did, you would see the iniqua 
corte [the wicked court] before you in all its per- 
fection. However, it never was so pleasant be- 
fore, and everybody wishes it may last. 


Of this, as of many others of the brilliant stenes 
she depicts, it may certainly be averred, that more 
attention seems to be paid to the truth than to the 
moral effect of the picture. But this, we think, 
after all, proceeds rather from truthfulness being 
the chief characteristic of her mind, than from any 
essential want either of the feeling or knowledge 
of what is perfectly correct and seemly. She has 
one thing to do—often in one moment—to give 
her daughter the how, when, and where, of cer- 
tain occurrences ; and she does it right off, in half- 
a-dozen words, naturally, accurately, and to the 
very life. How else could all she tells ever have 
been told? ‘*I see nothing,’’ she says, ‘‘ except 
what I tell you ;’’ and the fear never suggests itself 
to her, that one who already knows her heart and 
mind on all subjects, will be apt to misapprehend 
her, or draw the wrong conclusion. When she 
has more time, though she never proses, she is 
quite ready to moralize like her neighbors; and 
sometimes she does so by a single exclamation, as 
in the following lively passage, of which we gladly 
again avail ourselves of Leigh Hunt’s exquisite 
translation :— 

“ Paris, 29th November, 1679. 

. . « « “T have been to this wedding of Madame 
de Louvais. How shall I describe it! Magnifi- 
cence, illuminations, all France, dresses all gold 
and brocade, jewels, braziers full of fire and stands 
full of flowers, confusions of carriages, cries out of 
doors, flambeaux, pushings back, people knocked 
up—in short, a whirlwind, a distraction; ques- 
tions without answers, complaints without know- 
ing what is said, civilities without knowing who 
is spoken to, feel entangled in trains, From the 
middle of all this, issue inquiries after your health, 
which, not being answered as quick as lightning, 
the inquirers pass on, contented to remain in the 
state of ignorance and indifference in which they 
were made. O vanity of vanities /—pretty little 
De Mouchy has had the small-pox. O vanity,”’ &c. 


There are many curious notices of the poisoners 
scattered through the letters ; we shall give a few 
extracts concerning the monster, Brinvilliers, whom 
one of her confessors pronounced to be a saint, 
and whose bones were accordingly in great request 
by the ignorant and superstitious mob who sur- 
rounded her scaffold. Madame de Sévigné stood 
on the bridge of Notre Dame, with a shudder saw 
her pass to her execution, and writes thus of her 
to her daughter :— : 

“ Nothing is spoken of but the speeches, actions, 
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und gestures of Madame de Brinvilliers. What 
do you think of her saying, that she was afraid 
she had forgotten to mention in her confession, 
that, among others, she had poisoned her own 
father? The peccadilloes of which she is appre- 
hensive of having been oblivious are really admir- 
able. It seems she loved this St. Croix [another 
poisoner], wished to marry him, and often poi- 
soned her husband with this intention. St. Croix, 
however, not much relishing the notion of marry- 
ing a woman quite as wicked as himself, adminis- 
tered a counter-poison to the poor husband ; who, 
having been thus tossed about five or six times, 


“The Brinvilliers affair continues to run its 
course. One of the stories is, that she made some 
pies of young pigeons, in which she mixed poison. 
After eating of the pies, several people died—not 
anybody she particularly wished to kill ; she was 
merely trying experiments, to assure herself that 
her poisons were effectual. The Chevalier de 
Guet, who had been at one of these pretty repasts, 
died of it some time ago. The other day, she in- 

ired if he were dead ; they told her no. ‘In- 

eed,’ she said with an indifferent air; ‘ he must 
have a hard life.’ M. de la Rochefoucault swears 
to the truth of this... ... 

*¢ At last all is over, and Brinvilliers is in the 
air. After her execution, her poor little body was 
thrown into a great fire, and her ashes scattered 
to the fuur winds. Yes, she is now part of the 
air we breathe ; and by the blending together of 
subtile principles, the poisoning mania may, one 
of these days, seize vl very much astonish some 
of us! Her life has beeneven more frightful than 
we had imagined, Ten times she tried to poison 
ner father before she accomplished it ; her broth- 
ers, one of her children, herself—but this last only 
for the purpose of trying a counter-poison ; and 
all this mixed up with a great deal of love and en- 
dearing confidence. Medea was nothing to her. 
At six o’clock she was brought in a cart, naked to 
the shift, and with a rope round her neck, to make 
the amende honorable at Notre Dame, and went on 
from thence in the same cart. From the bridge I 
saw her, lying back in the straw in her shift; a 
confessor on one side, and the executioner at the 
other. The sight made me shudder, Never was 
80 great a crowd seen, and never before was Paris 
80 moved and so attentive. - ie on 

** One little word more of Brinvilliers. She has 
died as she lived—that is to say, resolutely. She 
entered the room in which they were to put her to 
the rack, and seeing three pails of water there, 
said: ‘It must be to bathe me you have prepared 
all this ; you cannot suppose that any one of my 
size could possibly drink it all.’ She listened to 
the sentence which had that morning been given 
against her without betraying either weakness or 
fear, and towards the end begged it might be read 
over again, saying, that the cart had so shaken 
her, she could not at once attend to anything else. 
Desgrais— hy whose means she had been taken— 
rode on horseback before the cart; as they went 
along, she asked her confessor to put the execu- 
tioner in front of her, ‘ in order,’ she said, ‘ that 
I may be spared the sight of that detestable 
The confessor 
reproved her for this sentiment. ‘Ah, my God!’ 
she cried,‘ I ask pardon; let them torment me 
with his horrid sight.’ . . . . She mounted the 








scaffold by the ladder with bare feet; and during 
a whole quarter of an hour, the executioner went 
on adjusting, trimming, and setting her to rights. 
This caused a great murmur, and was a great 
cruelty. Next morning, a search was made for 
her bones—the people believing that she was a 
saint. Of her two confessors, one insisted that 
she ought to avow everything, and the other not 
She laughed at this diversity of opinion, and 
said : * You see I can, in conscience, do which ever 
pleases me.’ It has not pleased her to avow 
anything. Penantier, who was suspected, will 
come out whiter than snow. The public is not 
content. Think of the misfortune! This creature 
has refused to say one word of what is wanted, and 
has told what nobody was asking; for example, 
she said that M. F—— had sent Glasu, the poison- 
apothecary, into Italy, to seek for a certain herb, 
from which poison is made. What a dreadful 
allegation ; and what a pretext to ruin this unfor- 
tunate man! Much more is said, but this is 
enough for to-day.”’ 

These few quotations must suffice ; we should 
like to have doubled them ; but were they multi- 
plied a hundredfold, they would still form but an 
insignificant portion of the nine volumes of letters, 
the greater part of which are from her hand, and 
most of them as lively and natural as the speci- 
mens now given. The chief part of the corre- 
spondence is addressed to her daughter ; but when 
living with her at Grignan, or when the daughter 
comes to her, still the nimble pen is never at rest. 
Constant letters then pass between her and Mad- 
ame de la Fayette, M. de Coulanges, or any other 
of her friends who may happen to be at a distance ; 
so that, in all these years, we are pleasantly kept 
au courant of all the best Parisian news and gos- 
sip. With her keen and ardent feelings, she has 
always plenty of anxiety to undergo ; often frets 
unreasonably at supposed ills that may have 
befallen the idolized daughter ; even occasionally, 
though in a good-humored way, ventures to 
arraign Providence for ‘‘ cross accidents,’* or for 
having decreed that they should live at a distance 
from each other; and says: ‘‘ one must be mad to 
continue to love life,’ while loving it heartily all 
the time. But whether things are going well or 
ill with her, and whether at Paris, Livry, Brit- 
tany, or Provence, she has the same admirable 
animal spirits, the same clear, lively mind and 
social heart; is the delight and pride of her 
friends ; ever deeply interested in all that concerns 
them, and equally ready to weep or to rejoice with 
them, with all the energy of her healthy, vigorous, 
and affectionate nature. 

In her later years she was occasionally afflicted 
with rheumatism, but she had a good constitution, 
and all her life enjoyed excellent health. It was 

robably owing to this blessing, that she preserved 
bee good looks to a very late period. Bussy 
speaks of her as ‘ fresh and fair’? at forty-six 
years of age ; Mademoiselle de Scudery, of her 
ord ‘still handsome” at fifty-two; and her 
cousin, De Coulanges, often lovingly calls her 
‘“*La Mére Beauté.’’ She bore her declining 
years with patience and cheerfulness. Like all 
persons of lively imagination, she had moments of 
apprehension about the ravages that time must 
make ; as when she writes to her daughter in her 
middle age: ‘* For my part, I see the way time 
flies mr lg bringing in its train dreadful old 
age, infirmities, and last of all death; such must 





be the reflections of a person of my age ; but she 
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emerge adds: ‘ Pra 
daughter, that he may pie me to draw the con- 
clusion Christianity inculeates on us all.” And 
when the fatal certainty that she had grown old 
is forced upon her—a contingency she had either 
forgotten, or, thanks to her green heart and still 
lively intellect, remembered in no painful sense— 
though for a moment she is thrown down, and, 
like Fob, inclined to reason rather than submit, it 
is only for 2 moment. The passage to which we 
allude has been quoted against her. We give it, 
as characteristic of the perfectly natural flow of her 
ideas :— 

**So you were struck, as I was, with Madame 
de la Fayette’s expression, blended with so much 
kindness.’’ [The expression was: ‘* You are old 
now.’’] ‘Though I do not altogether forget 
this truth, yet I own I was startled by it, not 
feeling any infirmity that reminds me of my old 
age. I often reflect that the conditions of life are 
hard enough. It seems that we are dragged on 
against our will to the period when old age must 
be endured. I see it; I have come to it; and I 
would fuia, if I could helpit, not go any further— 
not advance a single step more on the road of 
pains, sorrows, losses of memory, and disfigure- 
ments : yet I hear a voice say: *‘ You must goon 
in spite of yourself, or if you will not go on, you 
must die’—another extremity from which nature 
recoils. Such is the lot, however, of all who ad- 
vance beyond middle life. What is their resource ? 
To think of the will of God, and of the universal 
law, and so restore reason to its place, and be 
— Be you patient, also, my dear child, and 

o not let your affection suften into such tears as 
reason must condemn.” 

This was written in 1689, when she was in her 
sixty-third year. Seven years afterwards, and 
without experiencing any great increase of the 
natural infirmities, to which she seems here to 
look forward with some dread, she caught malig- 
nant small-pox—that terrible scourge of mankind 
in those times—and died at her daughter’s house, 
the Chateau de Grignan, in 1696, at the age of 
seventy ; surrounded by her descendants, and ten- 
derly waited on and nursed by Mademoiselle de 
Marseillac, the daughter of Rochefoucault. 

The beloved Madame de Grignan only survived 
her nine years. She is said to have died of a 
broken heart soon after the death of her only son, 
a handsome, brave young officer, who is spoken 
of by his grandmother as ‘‘ caring little for his 
books, but not on that account the less kissed and 
caressed,’’ whose destiny, she says, it is to be 
perfectly beloved, and who, rather to our surprise, 
we find. studying good-breeding at the feet of 
Ninon de 1’Enclos—a very doubtful advantage, 
which was thus enjoyed by no fewer than three 

nerations of Madame de Sévigné’s family ; her 
rusband, son, and grandson. 

Besides Blanche Ademar, whuse childhood was 
sweetly passed beside the loving grandmother, and 
who, as we before mentioned, became a nun, 
Madame de Grignan left only one child, that 
charming Pauline, of whom we hear so much that 
is interesting and pleasant in the latter years of 
Madame de Sévigné. She had something of her 
grandmother's looks and bright wit ; but was more 
like her mother in gravity of disposition. She 
married Louis de Simiane, Marquis d’Esparron, 
who was in some way connected with the Eng- 
lish family of the Hays; and some of the de- 
scendants of this marriage are still living, though 


to God for me, my 
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|we have long lost the dear names of Rabutin, 
| Sévigné, and Grignan. 

| We rather agree with the Abbé Vauxelle, in 
|having no very great affection for ‘* la plus jolie 
‘fille de France,” Madame de Grignan. All honor 
to her beauty, wit, and surpassing talents; but 
| the philosophic coldness with which she occasion- 
‘ally answers her mother’s over-anxious affection, 
jars painfully on our feelings. No doubt, the 
;mother’s love was somewhat sinful and inordi- 
;nate ; she herself knew it; often felt compunction 
for the excess ; prayed to be forgiven for her idol- 
atry ; and, finding herself too weak to sacrifice it, 
was at least humble in the indulgence. But the 
daughter’s haughty Cartesianisms and numerous 
and bitter dislikes, rather revolt us ; and we cannot 
forget that her mother’s pen is never dipped in 
gall, except for her gratification. Madame de 
Sévigné was thoroughly sweet-blooded. Even 
when she best ridicules Mademoiselle de Plexis, 
and most reviles Madame de Marans, we feel that 
she is only ill-natured out of good-nature, and that 
there is not a spark of real malice in her heart. 
There was too much of love and of natural piety 
there to leave room for hatred. ‘* For any sake,” 
she says to her daughter on one occasion, ‘* don’t 
let us take the burden of a hatred upon our shoul- 
ders; tis a weary load.”” And so it would have 
been to her; but the daughter’s less healthy nature 
required the bitter stimulant, and the tender 
mother was too indulgent always to withhold it. 
There are many opinions among Madame de « 
Sévigné’s greatest admirers, as to what consti- 


tuted the main secret of her great attraction. One 
po it in her perfect womanliness ; another, in 
er abandon ; another, in the largeness of her fac- 


ulties, in her having ‘ carried to the highest per- 
fection all the ordinary talents proper to her sex ;”’ 
and yet another, in the unconscious art with 
which she communicates her own ease, wit, and 
natural grace to those with whom she converses— 
a miraculous gift indeed, and one which, to use 
her own words, ‘‘ ought one day to gain her a 
statue.’”’ Sir James Nackintash thinks that her 
great charm lay in her natural virtue; and cer- 
tainly nobody so impulsive was ever so often in 
the right ; for in her the clear intellect as con- 
stantly and intuitively directed the heart, as the 
heart the intellect, and from such union and perfect 
accord must ever come the finest moral harmonies. 
And Mr. Hunt, last and best, pronounces it to lie 
in her ¢ruth; finely adding: ‘* Truth, wit, and 
animal spirits compose the secret of her delight- 
fulness; but truth above all, for it is that which 
shows all the rest to be true.’’ But in whichever 
of these directions lay the cause, there is no doubt 
as to the effect—that she does charm us—that we 
heartily love her; better perhaps than her wit, 
better than her good sense, vivacity, and fine taste 
—better even than her virtue; and since it is so 
difficult to decide on what it is that so pleases and 
draws us to her, we must even be content to con- 
clude, like the lover in the old song, that 


*T is Cynthia altogether. 





Now I am here, what thou wilt do with me, 
None of my books will show ; 
I read, and sigh, and wish I were a tree ; 
For sure then I should grow 
To fruit or shade ; at least some bird would trust 
Her household to me, and I should be just. 
George Herbert. 
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From the Christian Observer. 
A FEW WORDS TO COUNTRY CLERGYMEN. 


In your last number I ventured on a few re- 
marks touching certain influences attendant on 
the life of a country clergyman, and which tend, 
us it seems to me, to dull the brightness and blunt 
the edge of his mind. Absit invidia verbo. Peace 
fills my neighbor’s parsonage, and respect sur- 
rounds it; but it has sometimes struck me that 
his gifts are not quite what they might have been 
—that in his sermon the other day, his speech at 
our missionary meeting, his expositions, his con- 
versation, there was a something which I will not 
name—we will call it an absence of vivacity and 
of freshness—the tone of a mind but little exer- 
cised ; and I have some reason to believe that my 
neighbor makes the same remark on me, Yet, 
comparatively speaking, he is one of the moving 
spirits of the neighborhood ; and beyond him and 
a few others the mental level grows more dull, 
and is bounded in most directions by a tame hori- 
zon. Not insensible to all that there is of estima- 
ble and valuable scattered over the somewhat 
monotonous scene, I think we may still desiderate 
a character more striking, more various, and more 
interesting, such as would result from the exist- 
ence of a greater amount of mental energy, indus- 
wy, and activity. But on this subject I have 
already deplored, and, as is the duty of one who 
deplores, have already begun to advise. The point 
at which I have arrived, and on which I have now 
to offer some suggestions, is the maintenance of a 
habit of study and general reading, and commerce 
with other minds through the means of books. 
Often do I hear my brethren say that they seldom 
look at a book, that they have no time to read: 
and, however commendable or even necessary the 
occupations which engross them, I must confess 
that I hear it with sorrow. In saying this, I am 
not looking at the subject from a worldly point of 
view, craving to see the country clergyman an 
ornament of his neighborhood, and an agreeable 
and cultivated member of society; I am looking 
at the effect on his own proper vocation, and on 
efficiency in his own proper work. ‘The influence 
of the clergy, as a body, upon the world around 
them,—their power to maintain the dignity of 
truth, and to conciliate respect for the principles 
and sentiments which they have to oso. = apm no 
be materially affected by their general mental con- 
dition ; while the public ministrations and private 
endeavors of the individual must inevitably be 
impaired in their power when they proceed from a 
mind which is neither exercised nor replenished. 
Surely it ought not to be forgotten by us that the 
mind is our instrument; that our work, though 
— in its motive and object, is yet mental in 
the means by which it is performed. 

The first department of study is one on which 
there cannot two opinions, the study of the 
Bible. I am not now to : oy of the devout 
reading of those holy pages for the purposes of 
personal light and guidance, and of reviving the 

wer of personal holiness, devotion, and love. 
This is the study that is needful to the soul ; I am 
speaking now of that which is profitable to the 
mind, and which is incumbent especially on those 
to whom, in a peculiar sense, are committed the 
oracles of God. It is certain that those oracles 
are delivered to us in such a form as to give the 
very largest scope for exercise of mind. The deli- 
cacies and intricacies of dead languages, the habits 








of remote ages, the scenery of distant lands, the 
spirit and the facts of a history extending over so 
many centuries, and linking itself on at a thou- 
sand points to the history of other branches of the 
human race, these are fields of thought and in- 
quiry as vast as they are necessary. ‘T'o trace the 
gradual development of truth, and its application 
to man in various stages of his progress—to dis- 
cern the several parts of one great system, as they 
are separately produced in various ages, and grad- 
ually unveiled by various hands—to follow the 
disclosures of the human heart under the different 
circumstances in which it is tested and proved— 
to discriminate character and motive in the com- 
plicated scenes—to catch the point of view of the 
speakers, and to apprehend the state of mind to 
which they address themselves—to perceive the 
light which a principle revealed in one book throws 
upon a transaction recorded in another—to enter 
into the language of types and significance of im- 
ages—to seize the connection of ideas, and link 
together the steps of an uninterrupted argument 
—these are exertions of mind incumbent upon 
any one who assumes the office of expositor of the 
Sacred Volume ; and it need not be pointed out 
how great and how extensive a denen they make 
upon the intellectual faculties. Indeed (as Mr. 
Trench reminds us in his Hulsean Lectures), we 
have but to let the eye range for a moment over 
the vast and ever-increasing libraries of books 
which have the Scriptures for their subject or 
their origin, in order to feel what unfathomed 
mines of research, what inexhaustible treasures of 
thought, what infinitely various materials fur the 
exercise’ of mind are included in that single vol- 
ume over which the minister of Christ is daily 
bending. 

Why, then, is not his mind more stimulated and 
exercised than generally speaking it is found to 
bet It may be that all which seems fitted for 
—— use in his rural pulpit, and before his 

umble audience, lies upon the surface, or, at 
least, has been brought to the surface long since 
by the labors of others, and is put ready for use 
into his hands. The plain doctrines, with their 
approved illustrations and attendant texts of sweet 
and blessed sound, never to be heard too often, 
still present themselves to his mind; and he 
thinks it work enough to arrange, apply, and 
enforce them. But if, under such a feeling, many 
clergymen cease, as I know they do, to study their 
Bibles, that is, to exert their own mental powers 
in painstaking examination of the sacred text, it 
is inevitable that they and their people should 
suffer serious loss. Granted that they will make 
by their own researches but small additions to 
their useable stores, and that they can anticipate 
no discoveries which have not already been made 
by others, and with which the commentators will 
not supply them in regard to any portion of Scri 
ture which may come under discussion ; still it 1s 
the law of the mind that things will take their 
place in our understanding with clearness and 
pea, and in a due harmony with our other 
nowledge, in proportion as they have been thought 
out and Suteed t by our own pains. The differ- 
ence between what is gained ‘‘ proprio sud -re”’ 
and “‘alieno sudore’’ will not only be profoundly 
felt by ourselves, but must in a degree be felt by 
others. There will be naturally present in the 
former, there will be naturally = an in the lat- 
ter, a freshness and originality of tone, which 
goes a great way in arousing the attention and 
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kindling the sparks of thought in the minds of 
our auditors. He who not only takes up passages 
to preach upon, but pursues, independently of that 
object, his examinations, inquiries, and thought- 
ful consideration of the Holy Scriptures, will find 
to a certuinty his thoughts enriched, his views 
enlarged, and a sense both of the extension 
and consolidation of his religious knowledge, in 
the highest degree satisfactory. As he searches 
into the spirit of the history, the intellectual 
character and circumstances of the writer, the 
line of argument, or the style of expression with 
which the revelation of the mind of God is inter- 
woven, that revelation will naturally itself grow 
clearer; as he who turns the precious stone to 
examine its cutting, or scrutinize its alleged de- 
fects, sees new coruscations of light and sudden 
combinations of prismatic colors flash from time 
to time upon his eye. 

In what I have said on the study of the Bible, 
T would not be understood as confining that study 
to the man’s own reflections on the sacred page; I 
would include the abundant use of the labor of 
others, and the diligent handling of ancillary 
works, which may stimulate and assist the inqui- 
ries which he pursues, I distinguish that use of 
books which aids the exercise of our own minds, 
from that which is resorted to in order to dispense 
with that exercise. The latter use of them is, I 
apprehend, far more common than the former. I 
believe that for one who reads, in the course of 
training and storing his mind with well-digested 
scriptural knowledge, there are fifty who turn to 
their libraries only to snatch the necessary mate- 
rials for some imminent occasion, and who other- 
wise seldom go beyond those slighter and more 


age kinds of religious literature, which, trou- 
ling the mind for only the faintest exertions, 
rewards it with scarcely perceptible accessions. 
In ordinary arts and sciences, the kind of reading 
and discipline of mind which may serve the pur- 
poses of those who have only to learn, is not felt 


to be sufficient for those who are to teach. Why 
should it be supposed that the case is different in 
regard to that highest art and science in which 
the minister of Christ is the teacher and guide? 
Some little measure of a more severe training and 
compulsury mental exercise he must indeed have 
passed through in the course of his preparatory 
education: but surely even this has failed of its 
main object, if it be regarded as sufficient in 
itself, and not rather as a foundation and com- 
mencement of the subsequent studies which are 
to strengthen and enrich the mind. There is a 
difference in the circumstances of the man who, 
having acquired a little fortune, lives for the rest 
of his life upon the interest of it, with such small 
additions as may happen to drop in, and of the 
man who makes it the basis of further enterprises, 
and the ever-multiplying material of industrious 
trading. Let our young clergymen who go down 
into the country, carry with them this latter view 
of the acquisitions they may have already made, 
as the commencement of studies which they are 
bound to pursue for the benefit of the Church. 
For the benefit of the Church they will certainly 
be pursued, though the humble congregation may 
know nothing of their pastor's attainments, and 
no book or pamphlet may advertise them to the 
world. A clergy habitually exercised in those 
studies which the Bible in their hands demands 
or suggests, will hold an influence over the public 
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mind, will contribute a support to the cause of 
truth, will present a barrier to the progress of 
moral and intellectual error, which the present 
age will feel, and future ages will acknowledge. 
But, as in a former instance, I seem to have filled 
my paper, while a wide portion of my professed 
subject remains still untouched. Perhaps on 
another occasion I may be allowed to address ‘a 
few more words”’ to my brethren on the question 
which naturally enema that of the special stud- 
ies of the clergyman, namely, that of his general 
reading. Discerning persons will have already 
been led to expect a Fittle tediousness, from the 
title which stood at the head of my former paper 
—‘* A few words ;”—** Give me a few words with 
you!”? We all know what the word “few” 
means, and prepare ourselves for patience, and for 
a few more words, and, yet again, for a few more, 
A 


D. B. 





THE MOST IMPORTANT THOUGHT OF DAN- 


IEL WEBSTER. 


A correspondent of The Rochester American adds 
the following to the host of anecdotes of the great 
statesman, which his decease has called forth : 


When Mr. Webster was Secretary of State, some 
years ago, under another administration than that of 
Mr. Fillmore, he wrote to one of the proprietors of 
the Astor House in New York, saying that he would 
reach that house on such a day, and begged that some 
of his friends should be invited to dine with him the 
same evening. 

There were about twenty or so at the table, and Mr. 
Webster, who seemed wearied by his travel and speak- 
ing but little, if at all, plunged into a darksome sort 
of revery, not well calculated to enliven his friends. 
This at length became so apparent, and the situation 
of all so unpleasant, that one of the company urged 
upon a very distinguished man present, a warm friend 
of Mr. Webster, to get him into conversation. He 
only needed to be jogged to become as lively as they 
wished. 

This friend consented, and spoke aloud to Mr. Web- 
ster, asking him some question, that in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and with ordinary men, would have led 
to conversation ; but it failed in the present case. The 
dark Secretary of State merely raised his head and 
answered simply, and crept into his cave again. 

Again the gentleman, frightened by his failure, was 
urged to renew the attempt to draw him out. He 
summoned courage and*said, ‘‘ Mr. Webster’’—(Mr. 
Webster looked up out of his cave)—‘‘ Mr. Webster, 
I want you to tell me what was the most important 
thought that ever occupied your mind.’’ Here wasa 
thumper for you, and so everybody thought at table. 
Mr. Webster slowly passed his hand over his forehead, 
and in a low tone said to a friend near him, ‘‘ Is there 
any one here who does not know me?’’ ‘* No, sir, 
they all know you—are all your friends.’? Then he 
looked over the table, and you may well imagine how 
the tones of his voice would be upon such an occasion, 
giving answer to such a question. ‘* The most im- 
portant thought that ever occupied my mind,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ was that of my individual responsibility to 
God !’?—upon which, for twenty minutes, he spoke 
to them there, and when he had finished he got up 
from the table and retired to his room, and they 
without a word, went into an adjacent parlor, and 
when they had gathered there some of them exclaimed, 
‘* Who ever heard anything like that?’? What Mr. 
Webster said in advocacy ef his sublime thought I do 
not know—no one has ever repeated it, and I presume 
no one can. 

















Turee weeks! Three misty, enchanted weeks, 
with only words, and looks, and broken reveries in 
them, and all the common life diverted into another 
channel, like the mill-burn. True it is, that all 
day long Katie sits strangely dim and silent, spin- 
ning yarn for her mother, dreamily hearing, 
dreamily answering—her heart and her thoughts 
waging a perpetual warfare; for always there 
comes the mystic evening, the ruddy firelight, the 
attendant circle behind, and Katie’s valor steals 
away, and Katie’s thoughts whirl, and reel, and 
find no standing ground. Alas! for the poor little 
pride, which now tremblingly, with all its allies 

one, has to fight its heals single-handed, and 
gins to feel like a culprit thus deserted ; for the 
climax hour is near at hand. 

Lady Anne has returned to Kellie. Only two or 
three days longer can Katie have at the mill—only 
one day longer has Willie Morison ; for the little 
Levant schooner has received her cargo, and lies in 
Leith Roads, waiting for a wind, and her lingering 
mate must join her to-morrow. 

The last day! But Katie must go to Kilbrach- 
mont to see Isabell. The little imperious mother 
will perceive no reluctance ; the little — daugh- 
ter bites her lip, and with tears trembling in her 
eyes—indignant, burning tears for her own weak- 
ness—will not show it; so Katie again threw on 
the black-laced mantle, again arranged her gloves 
under her cambric ruffles, and with her heart 
beating loud and painfully, and the tears only re- 
strained by force under her downcast eyelids, set 
out towards kindly Kellie Law yonder, to see her 
sister. 

It is late in October now, and the skies are 
looking as they never look except at this time. 
Dark, pale, colorless, revealing everything that 
projects upon them, with a bold sharp outline, 
which scarcely those black rolling vapors can ob- 
scure. Overhead there is a great cloud, stooping 
upon the country as black as night ; but lighter 
are those misty tissues sweeping down pendent 
from it upon the hills, which the melancholy wind 
curls and waves about like so many streamers upon 
the mystic threatening sky. There has been a 

at fall of rain, and the sandy country roads are 

amp, though not positively wet; but that great 
black cloud, say the rural sages, to whom the at- 
mosphere is a much-studied philosophy, will not 
dissolve to-day. 

Dark is the Firth, tossing yonder its white- 
foam crest on the rocks; dark the far-away cone 
of North Berwick Law, over whose head you see a 
long retreating range of cloudy mountains, piled 
high and black into the heavens ;—and there be- 
fore us, the little steeple of this church of Pitten- 
weem thrusts itself carelessly into the sky ; while 
under it cluster the low-roofed houses, looking like 
so many frightened fugitive children clinging to 
the knees of some brave boy, whose simplicity 
knows no fear. 

And, drawing her mother’s crimson plaid over 
her slight silken mantle, Katie Stewart turns her 
face to Kellie Law, along this still and solitary 
road, while the damp wind sighs among the trees 
above her, and, detaching one by one these flutter- 
ing leaves, drops them in the path at her feet. 
Never before has Katie known what it was to have 
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a ‘‘sair heart.”” Now there is a secret pang inh 
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that young breast of hers—a sadness which none 
must guess, which she herself denies to herself 
with angry blushes and bitter tears; for ‘ she 
doesna care’’—no, not if she should never see 
Willie Morison more—*‘ she doesna care !”’ 

Some one on the road behind pursues the little 
hurrying figure, with its fluttering crimson plaid 
and laced apron, with great impatient strides. 
She does not hear the foot, the road is so carpeted 
“ wet leaves ; but at every step he gains upon 

er. 

And now, little Katie, pause. Now with a 
violent effort send back these tears to their foun- 
tain, and look once more with dignity—once more, 
if it were the last time, with haughty pride, into 
his face, and ask, with that constrained voice of 
yours, what brings him here. 


‘1 *m tosail the morn,’’ answered Willie Mori- 
son. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The clouds have withdrawn from the kindly 
brow of Kellie Law. Over him this strange pale 
sky reveals itself, with only one floating streak of 
black gauzy vapor on it, Tike the stolen scarf of 
some weird lady, for whom this forlorn wind pines 
in secret. And at the foot of the hill lie t 
fields of rich dark land, new ploughed ; and, as- 
cending by this pathway, by and by you will come 
to a house sheltered in that cluster of trees. In 
the corner of the park, here, stands a round tower 
—not very high, indeed, but massy and strong ; 
and just now a flock of timid inhabitants have 
alighted upon it and entered by the narrow doors ; 
for it is not anything warlike, but only the peace- 
ful erection which marks an independent lairdship 
—the dovecot of these lands of Kilbrachmont. 

High rises the grassy bank on the other side of 
the lane opposite ‘‘the Doocot Park ;’’ but just 
now you only see mosses and fallen leaves, where 
in early summer primroses are rife; and now 
these gray ash trees make themselves visible, a 
stately brotherhood, each with an individual char- 
acter in its far-stretching boughs and mossy 
trunk ; and under them is the house of Kilbrach- 
mont, 

Not a very great house, though the neighboring 
cotters think it so. A substantial square build- 
ing, of two stories, built of rough gray stone, and 
thatched. Nor is there anything remarkable in its 
immediate vicinity, heal ‘to please Isabell,” 
the most effectual of arguments with the young 
laird, some pains, not very great, yet more than 
usual, have been bestowed upon this piece of 
ground in front of the house. Soft, closely-shorn 
turf, green and smooth as velvet, stretches from 
the door to the outer paling, warmly clothing with 
its rich verdure the roots of the great ash trees, 
and some few simple flowers are in the borders. 
At the door, a great luxuriant rosebush stands 
sentinel on either side ; and the wall of the house 
is covered with the bare network of an immense 
pear tree, in spring as white with blossoms as the 

is with crowding daisies. From the win- 

ows you have a far-off glimpse of the Firth; and 
close at hand, a little humble church and school- 
house look out from among their trees ; and the 





y slopes of Kellie Law shelter the house be- 


. 
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The door is open, and you enter a low-roofed 
earthen-floored kitchen, with an immense fireplace, 
within which, on those warm stone benches which 
project round its ruddy cavern, sits abeggar-woman, 
with a couple of children, who are roasting their 
poor little feet before the great fire in the standing 
grate, till the heat becomes almost as painful as 
the cold was an hour ago. The woman has a 
basin in her lap, half full of the comfortable broth 
which has been to-day, and is always, the principal 
dish: at dinner in those homely, frugal, plentiful 
houses ; and leisurely, with that great horn spoon, 
is taking the warm and grateful provision, and con- 
templating the children at her feet, who have 
already devoured their supply. It is the kindly 
fashion of charity, common at the time. 

One stout woman-servant stands at a table 
baking, and the girdle, suspended on the crook, 
hangs over the bright fire ; while near the fireside 
another is spinning wool on ‘‘ the muckle wheel.” 
In summer these wholesome ruddy country girls 
do not scorn to do ‘‘ out work ;”’ in winter, one of 
them almost constantly spins. 

Several doors open off this cosy kitchen. One 
of them is a little ajar, and from it now and then 
comes a fragment of song, and an accompanying 
hum as of another wheel. It is the south room, 
the sitting-room of the young ‘* guidwife.”’ 

And she sits there by her bright hearth, spin- 
ning fine yarn, and singing to herself as those sing 
whose hearts are at rest. Opposite the fire hangs 
a little round glass, which retlects the warm light, 
and the graceful figure prettily, making a minia- 
ture picture of them on the wall. A large, fine, 


sagacious dog sits on the other side of the hearth, 
looking up into her face, and listening with evi- 


dent relish to her song. You can see that its 
sweet pathetic music even moves him a little, the 
ood fellow, though the warm bright fire makes 
is eyes wink drowsily now and then, and over- 
comes him with temptation to stretch himself 
down before it for his afternoon's sleep. 

Spinning and singing—at home, in this sweet, 
warm atmosphere, with no dread or evil near her 
—and so sits Isabell. 

A hasty step becomes audible in the kitchen. 
Bell at the wheel by the hearth cries aloud, ** Eh, 
Miss Katie, is this you!” And Ranger pricks up 
his ears ; while Isabell’s hand rests on her wheel 
for a moment, and she looks towards the door. 

The door is hastily flung open—as hastily closed 
—and little Katie, with the crimson plaid over her 
bright hair, and traces of tears on her cheek, 
rushes in, and throwing herself at Isabell’s feet, 

uts her arm round her waist, and buries her 
ead in the lap of her astonished sister. 

‘** Katie, what ails ye?’’ exclaimed Lady Kil- 
brachmont ; and Ranger, alarmed and sympa- 
thetic, draws near to lick the little gloved hands, 
and fingers red with cold, which lie on his mis- 
tress’ knee. 

** Katie, what ails ye? Speak to me, bairn.” 
But Isabell is not so much alarmed as Ranger, for 
“‘ exceeding peace has made”’ her “ bold.” 

“ Oh, Isabell,” sighed little Katie, lifting from 
her sister’s lap a face which does not, after all, 
look so very sorrowful, and which Ranger would 
fain salute too—‘‘ oh, Isabell, it ’s a’ Willie Mori- 
son.”’ 

“« Weel, weel, Katie, my woman, what needs ye 

et about it?’’ said the matron sister, with 
dly comprehension. “I saw it a’ a week 
since. I kent it would be so.”’ 
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And Leddy Kilbrachmont thought it no*mesalli- 
ance—did not feel that the little beauty had dis- 
graced herself. It dried the tears of Katie 
Stewart. 

But Ranger did not yet quite understand what 
was the matter, and became very solicitous and 
affectionate ; helping by his over-anxiety, good 
fellow, to remove the embarrassment of his young 
favorite. 

So Katie rose with a dawning smile upon her 
face, and stooping over Ranger, caressed and 
explained to him, while Isabell with kindly hands 
disembarrassed her of the crimson plaid which 
still hung over her shoulders. ‘The well-preserved, 
precious crimson plaid—if Mrs. Stewart had only 
seen that faint print of Ranger’s paw upon it! 
But it makes a sheen in the little glass, to which 
Katie turns to arrange the bright curls which the 
wind has cast into such disorder. The tears are 
all dried now, and as her little fingers, still red 
with cold, though now they are glowing hot, 
twist about the golden hair on her cheek, her face 
resumes its brightness; but it is not now the 
sunny, fearless light of the morning. Not any 
longer do these blue eyes of hers meet you bravely, 
frankly, with open, unembarrassed looks ;—droop- 
ing, glimmering under the downcast eyelashes, 
darting up now and then a shy, softened, almost 
deprecating glance, while themselves shine so, 
that you cannot but fancy there is always the 
bright medium of a tear to see them through. 

** And where is he, then, Katie? Did ye get 
a’ owre coming up the road? Where is Willie 
now ?"’ said Isabell. 

** We met Kilbrachmont at the Doocot Park,’ 
said Katie, seating herself by the fireside, and cast- 
ing down her eyes as she twisted the long ears of 
Ranger through her fingers ; ‘‘and I ran away, 
Isabell, for Kilbrachmont saw that something was 
wrang.”’ 

‘There ’s naething wrang, Katie. He’s a 
wiselike lad, and a weel-doing lad—if you weren2 
such a proud thing yoursel. But, woman, do you 
think you could ever have been so happy as ye 
will be, if Willie Morison was some grand lord or 
ither, instead of what he is?”’ 

Ranger had laid his head in Katie’s lap, and 
was fixing a serious look upon her face ; only he 
could see the happy liquid light in her eyes, which 
testified her growing content with Willie Morison ; 
but Isabell saw the pout with which Katie in- 
dulged the lingering remnants of her pride. 

** Woman, Katie! sup it had been a youn 
lord now, or the like oF Sir Robert—ye woul 
age have daured to speak to ane of your 

in.” 

** And wha would have hindered me?” said 
Katie, with a glance of defiance. 

‘* Wha would have hindered ye? Just your ain 
man, nae doubt, that had the best right. Ye ken 
yoursel it bid to have ended that way, Katie. 
Suppose it had been e’en sae, as the bit proud 
heart of ye would have had it, would ye have 
come in your coach to the Milton, Katie Stewart ? 
would ye haye ta’en my mother away in her red 
plaid, and set her down in your grand withdraw- 
ing room, like my lady’s mother? Ye needna 
lift up your e’en that way. I ken ye have spirit 
enough to do a’ that; but what would my lord 
have said!—and what would his friends? Na, 
na ; my mother’s gray hairs have honor on them 
in the Milton of Anster, and so have they here 
in Kilbrachmont, and so will they have in Willie 
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Morison’s house, when if comes to pass; but, 
Katie, they would have nane in Kellie Castle.”’ 

‘*T would just like to hear either lord or lad 
lightlie my mother,” exclaimed Katie, with suc 
a sudden burst of energy, that Ranger lifted his 
head and shook his ears in astonishment; ‘ and 
I dinna ken what reason ye have, Isabell, to say 
that I ever wanted a lord. I never wanted ony- 
body in this world that didna want me first.”’ 

‘+ It may be sae, it may be sae,’”’ said the Leddy 
af Kilbrachmont, kindly, shedding back the hair 
from Katie’s flushed face as she rose; ‘* but 
whiles I get a glint into folks’ hearts, for I mind 
mysel langsyne ; and now be quiet, like a guid 
bairn, for there ’s the guidman and Willie, and I 
must see about their four-hours.”’ 

Little Katie thrust her chair back into the cor- 
ner, with a sudden jerk, dislodging the head of the 
good, astonished Ranger. The “ four-hours’’ was 
the afternoon refreshment, corresponding with our 
tea, just as the ‘“eleven-hours’’ was the lun- 
cheon. 

Philip Landale was not so forbearing as his 
wife. Fre could not refrain from jokes and innu- 
endoes, which made Katie’s face burn more and 
more painfully, and elicited many a trembling 
whispered remonstrance—* Whisht, whisht, Kil- 
brachmont’’—from Willie Morison; but the 
whole evening was rather an uneasy one, for 
neither Isabell nor Katie was quite sure about 
their mother’s reception of this somewhat startling 
intelligence. 

Katie was shy of going home—shrank from 
being the first to tell the events of the day ; and 
the good elder sister arranged for her that Willie 
should take farewell of his betrothed now, and 
leave her at Kilbrachmont, himself hurrying down 
to be at the Milton before the hour of domestic 
worship should finally close the house against 
visitors, there to address his suit to the milles and 
the miller’s wife. 

‘* Ye ‘Il see us gaun down the Firth the morn, 
Katie,’’ said Willie Morison, as she stood with 
him at the door, to bid him farewell. ‘I’ll gar 
them hoist a flag at the mainmast, to let you ken 
it ’s me; and dinna let down your heart, for we ‘Il 
only be six months away. e ‘ll come in with 
the summer, Katie.”’ . 

“ And suppose ye didna come in with the sum- 
mer, whatfor should I let down my heart ?’’ asked 
the saucy Katie, sufficiently recovered to show 
some gleam of her ancient temper. 

‘sIf ane was to believe ye,’? murmured the 
departing mate. ‘* Weel, it’s your way; but 
ye ‘ll mind us sometimes, Katie, when ye look at 
the Firth?” . 

In that pale sky, wading among its black 
masses of clouds, the moon had risen, and faintly 
now was glimmering far away in the distant 
water, which the accustomed eyes could just see, 
and no more, 

‘** Maybe,”’ answered Katie Stewart, as she 
turned back to the threshold of Kilbrachmont. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


It is early morning—a fresh, bright day, full of 
bracing, healthful sunshine, as unlike yesterday 
as so near a relative could be, and the sky is blue 
over Kellie Law, and the clouds now, no longer 
black and drifting, lie motionless, entranced and 
still, upon their boundless sea. Over night there 
has been rain, and the roadside grass and the re- 
maining leaves glitter and twinkle in the sun. 


As you go down this qmet road, you hear the tink- 
ling of unseen waters—a burn somewhere, running 
with filled and freshened current, shining under 
the sun; and there is scarcely wind enough to 
impel the glistening leaves, as they fall, a yard 
from their parent tree. 

With the crimson plaid upon her arm, and the 
lace of her black silk mantle softly fluttering over 
the renewed glory of the cambric ruffles, Katie 
Stewart goes lightly down the road on her way 
home. ‘he sun has dried this sandy path, so that 
it does no injury to the little, handsome silver- 
buckled shoes, which twinkle over it, though their 
meditative mistress, looking down upon them, is 
all unaware of the course they take. Ranger, from 
whom she has just parted, stands at the corner of 
the Doocot Park, looking after her with friendly, 
admiring eyes, and only prevented by an urgent 
sense of duty from accompanying her through all 
the dangers of her homeward road; but little 
Katie, who never looks back—whose thoughts all 
travel before her, good Ranger, and who has not 
one glance to spare for what is behind—thinks of 
neither danger nor fatigue in the sunny four miles 
of way which lie between her and the Milton of 
Anster. Very soon three of those miles—through 
long sweeping quiet roads, disturbed only by an 
occasional sluggish cart, with its driver seated on 
its front, or errant fisherwoman with a laden creel 
penetrating on a commercial voyage into the in- 
terior—glide away under the little glancing feet, 
and Katie has come in sight of the brief steeple of 
Pittenweem, and the broad Firth beyond. 

Stray down past the fisher-houses, Katie Stew- 
art—past the invalided boats—the caldrons of 
bark—the fisher girls at those open doors weaving 
nets—down to the shore of this calm sea. Now 
you are on “ the braes,”’ treading the thin-bladed 
sea-side grass; and when you see no schooner, 
lifting up snow-white sails in the west, your mus- 
ing eyes glance downward—down those high, steep 
cliffs to the beautiful transparent water, with its 
manifold tints, through which you see the shelves 
of rock underneath, brilliant, softened, as yester- 
day your own eyes were, through tears unshed 
and sweet. 

At your feet, but far below them, the water 
comes in with a continual ripple, which speaks to 
you like a voice ; and for the first time—the first 
time, Katie Stewart, in all these eighteen years— 
there comes into your mind the reality of that 
great protecting care which fills the world. Be- 
tween you and the Bass, the great Firth lies at 
rest ; not calm enough to be insensible to that 
brisk breath of wind which flutters before you your 
black laced apron, but only sufficiently moved to 
show that it lives, and is no dead inland lake. 
But yonder, gleaming out of the universal blue; is 
the May, with the iron cradle almost visible ‘on 
the top of its steep tower; the May—the light- 
house island—telling of dangers hidden under 
those beautiful waves, of storms which shall stir 
this merry wind into frenzy, and out of its smili 

schoolboy pranks bring the tragic feats of a re- 
vengeful giant. Ah, Katie Stewart! look again 
with awe and gravity on this treacherous, glorious 
sea. To watch one’s dearest go forth upon it; to 
trust one’s heart and hope to the tender mercies 
of this slumbering Titan ;—there comes a shudder 
over the slight figure as it stoops forward, and one 
solitary child’s sob relieves the laboring breast; 
and then little Katie lifts her head, and looks to 





the sky. 
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The sky, which continually girdles in this grand 
tumultuous element, and binds it, Titan as it is, 
as easily as a mother binds the garments of her 
child. Forth into God’s care, Katie! into the 

eat waters which lie enclosed in the hollow of 

is hand. Away under His yo ge upon this 
sea, His mighty vassal, than whom your own flut- 
tering, fearful heart is less dutiful, less subordi- 
nate—fear not for your wanderer. Intermediate 
protection, secondary help, shall leave him, it is 
true ; but safest of all is the Help over all, and he 
goes forth into the hand of God. 

But still there is no sail visible up the Firth, 
except here and there a fishing-boat, or passing 
smack, and Katie wanders on—on, till she has 
reached the Billy Ness, a low green headland 
slightly projecting into the Firth, and sees before 
her the black rocks, jutting far out into the clear 
water, and beyond them Anster harbor, with its 
one sloop loading at the pier. 

Now look up, Katie Stewart! yonder it glides, 
newly emerged from the deep shadow of Largo 
Bay, bearing close onward by the coast, that the 
captain’s wife in Elie, and here, on the Billy Ness, 
little Katie Stewart, may see it gliding by—gliding 
with all its sails full to the wind, and the flag 
floating from the mast. And yonder, on the end 
of the mee y you do not see them—Alick Mori- 
son and a band of his comrades are waiting, ready 
to wave their caps, and hail her with a cheer as 
she goes by. There is some one on the yard; 
bend over by this brown rock, Katie Stewart, that 

may see your crimson plaid, and, seeing it, 
may uncover that broad manly brow of his, and 
cheer you with his waving hand ; but it will only 


feebly flutter that handkerchief in yours, and away 
and away glides the departing ship. Farewell. 
It is out of sight, already touching the stronger 
currents of the German sea; and Alick Morison 
long ago is home, and the sun tells that it is full 


noon. But Katie’s roused heart has spoken to 
the great Father; out of her sorrowful musings, 
and the tears of her first farewell, she has risen up 
te speak—not the vague forms of usual prayer— 
but some real words in the merciful ear which 
hears continually ;—real words—a true supplica- 
tion—and so she turns her face homeward, and 
calmly on her way. 

And she is still only a girl; her heart is com- 
forted. In these seafuring places such partings 
are every-day matters ; and as she leaves the shore, 

. and crosses the high-road, Katie fancies she sees 
thim home again, and is almost glad. But it is 
ifall noonday, Katie—look up to the skies, and 
tremble ; for who can tell how angry the house- 
mother will be when you have reached home? 

Yonder is the Milton already visible ; ten brief 
minutes and the bridge will be crossed; hastily 
down upon this great stone Katie throws the crim- 
son plaid—the precious Sabbath-day’s plaid, never 
deposited in receptacle less dignified than the oak- 
press—and solemnly, with nervous fingers, pauses 
.on the burnside to ‘‘ turn her apron.” 

A grave and potent spell, sovereign for disarm- 
i & anger of mothers, when, at town-house 
ball, winter evening party, or summer evening 
tryst, the trembling daughter has stayed too long ; 
but quite ineffectual the spell would be, Katie, if 
only Mrs. Stewart knew or could see how you have 
throwa down the crimson plaid. 

Over the fire, hanging by the crook, the pot 
boils merrily, while Janet covers the table for din- 
ner, and Merran, at the end of the room, half in- 
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visible, is scrubbing chairs and tables with en- 
thusiasm and zeal. All this work must be over 
before the guidman comes in from the mill, and 
Merran’s cheeks glow as red as the sturdy arm, 
enveloped in wreaths of steam from her pail, with 
which she polishes the substantial deal chairs. 

Mrs. Stewart herself sits by the fire in the easy- 
chair, knitting. ‘There is some angry color on the 
little house-mother’s face ; and Katie, with peni- 
tent, humble steps, crossing the bridge, can hear 
the loud, indignant sound of her wires as she la- 
bors. Drooping her head, carrying the crimson 
— reverently over her arm, as if she never could 

ave used it disrespectfully, and casting shy, de 
recating, ag glances upward to her moth- 
er’s face, Katie, downcast and humble, stands on 
the threshold of the Milton. 

A single sympathetic glance from Janet tells 
her that she has at least one friend ; but no on 
speaks a word to welcome her. Another stealthy, 
timid step, and she is fairly in; but still neither 
mother nor sister express themselves conscious of 
her presence. 

Poor little Katie! her breast begins to heave 
with a sob, and thick tears gather to her eyes, as 
nervously her fingers play with the lace of her 
turned apron—the on. innocent, ineffectual 
spell! She could have borne, as she thinks, any 
amount of * flyting;’’ but this cruel silence kills 
her. 

Another apprehensive, trembling step, and now 
Katie stands between her mother and the window, 
stationary, in this same downcast, drooping atti- 
tude, like a pretty statue, the crimson ce draped 
over her arm, her fingers busy with the lace, and 
nothing else moving about her but her eyelids, 
which now and then are hastily lifted in ap 

al. 

Very well was Mrs. Stewart aware of Katie's 
entrance before, but now the shadow falls across 
her busy hands, and she can no longer restrain— 
not even by biting her lips—the eager flood of 
words which burn to discharge themselves upon 
the head of the culprit. 

So Mrs. Stewart laid down her work in her ts 
and, crossing her hands, looked sternly and steadily 
in the face of the offender. Tremblingly Katie's 
ny Be cay drooped under this gaze, and her 
lip began to quiver, and the tears to steal down on 
her cheek ; while up again, up through the heav- 
ing breast, climbed the child’s sob. 

** Wha's this braw lady, Janet? I’m sure it's 
an honor to our puir house I never lookit for. Get 
a fine napkin out of the napery press, and dight « 
chair—may be my lady will sit doun.” 

‘*Oh mother, mother !’’ sobbed little Katie. 

‘*So this is you, ye little cuttic!—and how 
daur ye look me in the face?”’ 

Katie had not been looking in her mother's 
face, but now she lifted her eyes bravely, tearful 
though they were, and setumned without flinching 
the gaze fixed upon her. ‘Mother! I’ve done 
naething wrong.’ 

‘¢Ye’ve done naething wrong!—haud me in 
atience, that I may not paik her wi’ my twa 
ands! Do ye ca’ staying out a’ night, out 0’ 

my will and knowledge, nae wrang? Do ye say 

it was nae wrang to spend this precious morning 

on the Billy Ness, watching the ship out wi’ that 

ne’erdoweel in ’t? and sending him himsel, a puir 
nnileas sailor chield, wi’ no a creditable friend 
tween this and him—”’ 

‘* Willie Morison ’s a very decent lad, mother, 
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and his friends are as gude as ours ony day,”’ said 
Janet indignantly. 

‘‘Haud your peace, ye y! let me hear ye 
say anither word, and ye shall never see the face 
of ane of them mair;—to send the like o’ him 
I say, here on such an errand, after a’ the siller 
that ’s been spent upon ye, and a’ the care—I say 
how daur ye look me in the face?” 

Katie tried another honest look of protest, but 
again her head drooped under the glowing eyes of 
ber indignant mother. 

‘‘ And what’s she standing there for, to daur 
me, wi’ a’ her braws,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Stewart, 
after a considerable interval of silent endurance 
on Katie’s part—‘ and my - plaid on her arm, 
as if it were her ain? My certy, my woman, 
yell need to come in o’ your bravery: it’s few 
silks or raffles ye “ll get off the wages of a common 
man. It’s like to put me daft when I think o’t!”’ 

‘* He ’s no a common man; he’s mate this voy- 
age, and he’s to be captain the next,” interposed 
Janet, who had a personal interest in the reputa- 
tion of Willie Morison. 

‘*T order ye, Janet Stewart, to haud your peace: 
it’s a’ very weel for the like 0’ you; but look at 
her there, and tell me if it’s no enough to pit a 
body daft ?”” 

**What is’t, mother?’ asked the astonished 


Janet. 

And Mrs. Stewart dared not tell—dared not 
betray her proud hope of seeing Katie ‘‘ a grand 
lady ’’ one day—perhaps a countess—so with beaty 
skill she changed her tone. 

“To see her standing there before me, braving 
me wi’ her braws, the cuttie!—the undutiful 

sy !—that I should ever say such a word toa 
airn 0’ mine !” 

Thus admonished, Katie stole away to bathe 
her eyes with fresh water, and take off her man- 
tle. Out of her mother’s presence, a spark of 
defiance entered her mind, She would not be 
—— treated ; she would return to Lady Anne. 

ut Katie’s courage fell when she reéntered the 
family room, and heard again the reproaches of 
her mother. Humbly she stole away to the corner 
where stood the little wheel, to draw in a stool 
beside it, and begin to work. 

‘Let that be,’’ said Mrs. Stewart perempto- 
rily ; ‘‘ ye shall spin nae mair yarn to me; ye ’re 
owre grand a lady to spin to me; and stand out o’ 
my light, Katie Stewart.” 

Poor little Katie! this compulsory idleness was 
a refinement of cruelty. With an irrepressible 
burst of sobbing, she threw herself down on a 
chair which Merran had newly restored to its 
place by the window, and, leaning her arms on 
the table beside her, buried her face in her hands. 
There is something very touching at all times in 
this attitude. The sympathy one might refuse to 
the ostentation of grief, one always bestows abun- 
dantly upon the hidden face; and as the dull 
green light through these thick window-panes fell 
on the pretty figure, the clasped arms, and bright 
disordered hair, and as the sobs which would not 
be restrained broke audibly through the apart- 
ment, the mother’s heart was moved at last. 

** Katie !”” 

But Katie does not hear. In her heart she is 
calling upon Isabell—upon Lady Anne—upon 
Willie—and bitterly believing that her mother 
has cast her off, and that there remains for her no 
longer a home. 

“ Katie, ye cuttie! What guid will ye do, 
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greeting here, like to break your ain heart, and 
a’ body else’s? Sit up this moment, and draw to 
your wheel. Do you think ony mortal wi’ feel- 
ings like ither folk could forbear anger, to see a 
lassie like you throw hersel away ?’’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


‘ But is it true, Katie?’’ asked Lady Anne. 

In the west room at Kellie, Katie has resumed 
her embroidery—has resumed her saucy freedom, 
her pouts, her wilfulness ; and would convey by 
no means a flattering idea to Willie Morison of 
the impression his attractions have made upon 
her, could he sec how merry she is many an hour 
when he dreams of her upon the sea. 


‘‘My mother never tells lees, Lady Anne,” 
— tie, glancing archly up to her friend's 
ace. 


“¢ But, Katie, I’m in earnest; you don’t mean 
—surely, you don’t mean to take this sailor when 
he comes in again! Katie, you!—but it ‘s just a 
joke, I suppose. You all think there ’s something 
wrong if you have not a sweetheart.” 

‘“*No me,” said Katie, with some indignation, 
tossing back her curls. ‘‘ I dinna care for a’ the 
sweethearts in Fife.” 

‘‘ How many have you had,’’ said Lady Anne, 
shaking her head and smiling, ‘‘ since you were 
sixteen ?”’ 

“Tf ye mean folk that wanted to speak to us, 
or whiles to dance with us, or to convoy us hame, 
Lady Anne,” said Katie, with a slight blush, 
availing herself of the plural, as something less 
embarrassing than the ‘* me ’’—* I dinna ken, for 
that ’s naething; but real anes—”’ 

Katie paused abruptly. 

* Well, Katie, ep ol a” 

But an indefinite smile hovers about Katie’s lip, 
and she makes no answer. It is very well, lest 
Lady Anne had been shocked beyond remedy ; for 
the ‘‘real anes’’ are the rebel knight, and the 
Whig merchant sailor—Sir Alexander and Willie 
Morison ! 

‘¢ But this is not what I want,’’ said Lad 
Anne; ‘ tell me, Katie—now be true, and te 
me—will you really take this sailor when he 
comes home ?”’ 

‘‘ Maybe,” said Katie with a pout, stooping 
down over her frame. 

‘* But maybe will not do. I want to know; 
have you made up your mind? Will you, Katie?” 

‘¢ He ‘Il maybe no ask me when he comes back,” 
said the evasive Katie, glancing up with an arch 
demure smile. 

Lady Anne shook her head. Till she caught 
this smile, she had looked almost angry ; but now 
she also smiled, and looked down from her high 
chair with renewed kindness upon her little pro- 
tegée. 

“«« Katie, you must let me speak to you. I will 
not say a word against him for himself; but he ’s 
just, you know, a common person. Katie, little 
Katie, many a one thinks of you, that you think 
little about. There ‘s Betty, and Janet, and me; 
and we ’re all as anxious about you as if you were 
a sister of our own ;—but to be a sailor’s wife ; to 
be just like one of the wives in Anster ; to marry 
a common man—oh, Katie, could you do it?’ 

‘« He's no a common man,”’ said Katie, raising: 
her face, which was now deeply flushed ; “ he has 
as pleasant a smile, and speaks as soft and as 
gentle, and kens courtesie—it ’s no bowing I mean 
—it’s a’ thing—as weel as—”’ 
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*¢ As whom?” under the kindly logic of Isabell—for another 
Sir Alexander! Again the name is almost on| wedding. The inexhaustible oak press, out of 
her lip, but Katie recollects herself in time. whose scarcely diminished stores had come the 


«« As weel as ony grand gentleman! And if he | “ merry of Isabell and Janet, was now re- 
was a lord he would be nae better than he is,| splendent with snowy linen and mighty blankets 
being plain Willie Morison !” for Katie’s ; and in the pleasant month of April, 
Nae better! You think so just now, little Katie, | Willie Morison was expected home. 
in your flush of affectionate pride; you did not} These April days had come—soft, genial, hope- 
uite think so when you first awoke to the percep- | ful days—and Katie sat in the kitchen at Milton, 
tion that you were no longer free, no longer mis-| working at some articles of her own trousseau; 
tress of yourself; nor even now, sometimes, when | when a sailor's wife from Anstruther knocked at 
one of your old splendid dreams shoots across your | the open door—a preliminary knock, not to ask 
imagination, and you remember that your hero is | admittance, but to intimate that she was about to 
the mate of the Levant schooner, and not a bold} enter. 
baron nor a belted earl. ‘*T ‘ve brought ye a letter, Miss Katie,”’ said 
‘‘ Lady Anne told me this morning when I was| Nancy Tod. ‘The ship ’s in, this morning afore 
helping to dress her,”’ said Bauby Rodger, stealing | daylight, and the captain sent aff my man ina 
into the west room when Lady Anne was absent ; | boat to carry the news to his wife at the Elie; so 


—*‘* but, Miss Katie, it’s no true ?’’ the mate gi’ed Jamie this letter for you.” 
Katie beat impatiently with her fingers upon} Katie had already seized the letter, and was 
the table, and made no answer. away with it to the further window, where she 
‘** Do you mean to tell me it ’s true ?” could read it undisturbed. It was the first letter 
‘* What for should it no be true, Bauby?” ex-| she had ever received, except from Lady Anne— 
claimed the little beauty. the first token from Willie Morison since he waved 


“‘ Eh, Miss Katie, the like of you! but you ’ll| his cap to her from the yards of the schooner, as 
repent and change your mind aftera’. I'll no| it glided past the Billy Ness. 
deny he’s a bonny lad; but it wasna him, I| ‘‘ Jamie came hame in the dead o’ the nicht,”’ 
reckon, Miss Katie, that sent ye the white roses | said the sailor's wife, ‘‘ and he ’s gi’en me sica fright 
yon time!” wi’ what he heard at the Elie, that [ am no like 
Katie’s cheeks flushed indignantly. mysel since syne; for ye ken there’s a king's 
‘It’s no my blame folk sending things. I took | boat, a wee evil spirit o’ a cutter lying in the 
the flowers just because they were bonnie, and no/| Firth, and it’s come on nae ither errand but to 
for onybody’s sake. J had nae way to ken wha| press ourmen. Ane disna ken what nicht the 
sent them—and ye ’ve nae right to cast it up to| may come ashore and hunt the town ; and there ’s 
me, Bauby Rodger.”’ a guid wheen men the noo about Aest and Wast 
‘* Me cast it up to ye, my bonnie bairn! If I} Anster, no to speak o° Sillerdyke and Pittenweem. 
turn on ye, that have had ye among my hands|I'm sure if there ever was a bitter ill and mis- 
maist a’ your days, mair than your very mother, | fortune on this earth, it’s that weary pressgang.”” 
ye might weel mistrust a’ the world; but tell me} ‘* Nae doubt, Nancy,’’ said Mrs. Stewart, with 
ance for a’, is *t true?’ the comfortable sympathy of one to whom a kin- 
Bauby had a great quantity of hair, very red| dred calamity was not possible; ‘but ye see 
hair, which her little plain cap, tied—a piece of | Alick Morison, Janet’s man, is a mate like his 
extravagance which the Lady Erskine did not fail| brother—and it ’s a guid, big brig he ’s in, too— 
to notice—with two inches of narrow blue ribbon, | 80 we ’re no in ony danger oursels ;—though, to 
was quite insufficient to keepin duresse. One thick | be sure, that’s just a’ the mair reason why we 
lock at this moment lay prone on Bauby’s shoul-| should feel for you.” 
der, as she leaned her great elbows on the table,} ‘* Ane never kens when ane is safe,’’ said Nan- 
_and bending forward, looked earnestly into Katie | cy, shaking her head ; ** the very mates, ay, and 
Stewart's face, captains too, nae less, are pressed just as soon as 
Katie made no reply. She only cast down her| a common man afure the mast when they ‘re out 
eyes, and curiously examined the corner of her | 0’ employ or ashore, my Jamie says; and muckle 
‘apron; but, at last, suddenly springing up, she| care seafaring men have to take now-a-days, 
seized Bauby’s stray tress, pulled it lustily, and | skulking into their ain houses like thieves in the 
ran off laughing to her embroidery frame. | nicht. It’s an awfu’ hard case, Mrs. Stewart. 
‘Weel, weel,”’ said Bauby Rodger, untying her | I’m sure if the king or the parliament men could 
scrap of blue ribbon to enable her slowly to replace | just sce the housefu’ o’ bairns my man has to 
the fugitive lock—* weel, weel, whaever gets ye| work for, and kent how muckle toil it takes tu 
will get a handful. Be he lord or be he loon, he ‘ll feed them and cleed them, no to speak o’ schulin’, 
no hue his sorrow to seek !”’ it wadna be in their hearts to take a decent head 
| of a house away frae his family in sic a manner. 
| Mony a wae thought it gi’es me—mony a time I 
The long winter glided away—there was noth-| wauken out 0’ my sleep wi wat checks, dreaming 
ing in it to mark or diversify its progress. Lady | Jamie ’s pressed, and the bairns a’ grectin’ about 
Anne Erskine saw a little more company—was| me, and their fuither away to meet men as faes 
sometimes with her sister, Lady Janet, and for | that never did harm to us, and wi’ far waur than 
one New Year week in Edinburgh with Lady | the natural dangers o’ the sea to suffer frae. It’s 
Betty ; but nothing else chequered the quiet cur- | nae easy or licht wierd being a sailor’s wife in thir 
rent of Katie Stewart's life. Janct was married | times.’’ 
—for Alick Morison’s ship sailed to ‘‘the acst| Katie, her letter already devoured, had stolen 
country’’—that is, the Baltic—and took a long) back to her seat with glowing cheeks and bright 
rest at home all the winter. And in the Milton, eyes ; and Katie, in that delight of welcome which 
Mrs. Stewart was sedulously preparing—her ob-| made the partings look like trifles, was not dis- 
jections all melting into an scensionsl grumble ; posed to grant this proposition. 
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“ Ts it ony waur than being a landsman’s, Nan- 
ey ?’’ she asked, glancing up from her work. 
‘* Eh, Miss Katie, it’s little the like o’ you ken 


— it’s little young lasses ken, or new-married | d 


wives either, that are a’ richt if their man’s richt. 
I have as muckle regard for Jamie as woman need 
to have, and he ’s weel wurdy ot; but I’ve left 
ane in the cradle at hame, and three at their 
faither’s fit, that canna do a hand’s turn for them- 
sels, puir innocents, nor will this mony a year— 
let-abee Lizzie, that can do grand about a house 
already, and will sune be fit for service, it’s my 
hope; and Tam, that’s a muckle laddie, and 
should be bund to some trade. What would come 
o’ them a’, if the faither was ta’en frae their head 
like Archie Davidson, no to be heard o’ for maybe 
ten or twenty years? Ye dinna ken—ye ken nae- 
thing about it, you young things; it’s different 
wi’ the like o’ me.” 

‘« Take hame a wheen bannocks with ye to the 
bairns, Nancy,’’ said Mrs. Stewart, taking a 
great basketful of barley-meal and wheaten cakes 
from the aumrie. 

** Mony thanks, mistress,’’ said Nancy, with 
great goodwill lifting her blue checked apron— 
“ye ’re just owre guid. It’s no often wheat 
bread crosses my lips, and yestreen I wad hae 
been thankful of a morsel to mak meat to wee 
Geordie ; but the siller rins scant sune enough, 
without wasting it on guid things to oursels. 
Mony thanks, and guid day, and I’m muckle 
obliged to ye.” 

** Willie ’s to be lame the night, mother,”’ said 
Katie in a half whisper, as Nancy left the door 
with her well-filled apron. 

**The nicht! He ‘ll have sent nae word hame, 
I'll warrant. How is he to win away frae the 
ship sae soon ¢”” 

** The captain ’s wife ’s gaun up from the Elie— 
he ’ll no need to gang down himsel ; and Willie ’s 
to cross the Firth after dark, a’ for fear of that 
weary pressgang.”” 

‘¢ Weel, weel, it can do nae ill to us—be thank- 
ful,’’ said Mrs. Stewart. 

And that same night, when the soft April 
moon, still young and half formed, reflected its 
silver bow in the quiet Firth, strangely contrasting 
its peaceful light with the lurid torch on the May, 
Willie Morison stood on the little bridge before 
the mill, by Katie Stewart’s side. 

All these six long months they had never seen, 
never heard of each other ; yet strange it is now, 
how they have learned each the mind, and heart 
of each. When they parted, Katie was still shy 
of her betrothed; now it is not so;—and the 
talk together under the moonlight with a fall, 
familiar confidence, unhesitating, unrestrained, at 
which Katie herself sometimes starts and won- 
ders. 

But now the lamp is lighted within, and there 
are loud and frequent calls for Willie. Old Mrs. 
Morison, his widow mother, occupies John Stew- 
art's elbow chair, and Alick and Janet widen the 
circle round the fire; for winter or summer the 
cheerful fireside is the household centre, though, 
in deference to this pleasant April weather, the 
door stands open, and the voice of the burn joins 
meer fe with the human voices, and a broad 
ine of moonlight inlays the threshold with silver. 
And now little Katie steals in with secret blushes, 
and eyes full of happy dew, which are so dazzled 
by the warm light of the interior that she has to 

e them with her hand ;—steals in, under 
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cover of that great figure which she has constrained 

to enter before her; and sitting down in the 

corner, withdrawn from the light as far as may be, 
raws to her side her little wheel. 

** Weel, ye see, I saw our owners this morning,”’ 
said Willie, looking round upon, and addressing in 
see the interested company, while Katie span 

emurely with the aspect of an initiated person, 
who knew it all, and did not need to listen, ** and 
they have a new brig building down at Leith, 
that’s to be ca’ed the Flower of Fife. Mr. 
Mitchell, the chief owner, is a St. Andrews man 
himsel—so he said if I would be content to be 
maybe six weeks or twa months ashore out of em- 
ploy, he would ship me master of the brig when- 
ever she was ready for sea.”’ 

‘Out of employ!’’ exclaimed Alick in con- 
sternation. 

‘*T ken what you mean, Alick, but nae fear of 
that. So I told the owner that I had my ain 
reasons for wanting twa-three weeks to mysel, 
ashore, the noo, and that I would take his offer 
and thank him ; so we shook hands on the bar- 
gain, and ye may ca’ me captain, mother, when- 
ever ye like.”’ 

‘* Ay, but no till the cutter’s captain gi’es us 
leave,” said Alick, hastily. ‘* What glamour was 
owre ye, that ye could pit yoursel in such peril! 
Better sail mate for a dizzen voyages mair, than he 
pressed for a common Jack in a man-o’-war.”’ 

** Nae fear of us,’’ said Willie, gayly. ‘* Never 
venture, never win, Alick; and ye ‘ll have a’ to 
cross to Leith before we sail, and see the Flower 
of Fife. I should take Katie with me the first 
voyage, and then there would be twa of them, 
miller.”’ 

** But, Willie, my man, ye ’ve pitten yoursel in 
peril,’’ said his mother, laying her feeble hand 
upon his arm. 

*¢ Ne’er a bit, mother—ne’er a bit. The cut- 
ter has dune nae mischief yet—she ’s neither 
stopped a ship nor sent a boat ashore. If she 
begins to show her teeth, we ‘ll hear her snarl in 
time, and I ‘ll away into Cupar, or west to Dun- 
fermline ; nae fear of me—we ‘ll keep a look-out 
on the Firth, and nae harm will come near us.”’ 

“If there was nae ither safeguard but your 
look-out on the Firth, waes me!” said his moth- 
er; ‘* but ye ’re the son of a righteous man, Willie 
Morison, and ane of the props of a widow. The 
Lord preserve ye—for I see yell ha’e muckle 
need.’ ‘ 


CHAPTER XIX. 


The next day was the Sabbath, and Willie 
Morison, with his old mother leaning on his arm, 
reverently deposited his silver half-crown in the 
plate at the door of West Anster Church—an 
offering of thankfulness for the parish poor. 
There had been various returns during the pre- 
vious week; a brig from the Levant, and another 
from Riga—where, with its cargo of ee it had 
been frozen in all the winter—had brought home 
each their proportion of welcome family fathers, 
and young sailor men, like Willie Morison himself, 
to glad the eyes of friends and kindred. One of 
these was the son of that venerable elder in the 
lateran, who rose to read the little notes which 
the thanks-givers had handed to him at the door 
and Katie Stewart’s eyes filled as the old man’s 
slow voice, somewhat moved by reading his son’s 
name just before, intimated to the waiting con- 
gregation before him, and to the minister in the 
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pulpit behind, also waiting to include all these in 
his concluding prayer, that Willie Morison gave 
thanks fur his safe return. 

And then there came friendly greetings as the 
congregation streamed out through the churchyard, 
and the soft, hopeful sunshine of spring threw 
down a bright, flickering network of light and 
shade through the soft foliage on the causewayed 
street ;—peaceful people going to secure and quiet 
homes—families joyfully encircling the fathers or 
brothers for whose return they had just rendered 
thanks out of full hearts, and peace upon all and 
over all, as broad as the skies, and as calm. 

But as the stream of people pours again in the 
afternoon from the two neighbor churches, what 
is this gradual excitement which manifests itself 
among them? MHurk! there is the boom of a gun 
plunging into all the echoes ; and crowds of moth- 
ers and sisters cling about these young sailors, 
and almost struggle with them, to hurry them 
home. Who is that hastening to the pier, with 
his staff clenched in his hand, and his white 
‘* haffit locks’’ streaming behind him? It is the 
reverend elder who to-day returned thanks for his 
restored son. The sight of him—the sound of 
that second gun pealing from the Firth, puts the 
climax on the excitement of the people, and now, 
in a continuous stream from the peaceful church- 
yard gates, they flow towards the pier and the sea. 

Eagerly running along by the edge of the rocks, 
at a pace which, on another Sabbath, she would 
have thought a desecration of the day, clinging to 
Willie Morison’s arm, and with an anxious heart, 
feeling her presence a kind of protection to him, 
Katie Stewart hastens to the Billy Ness. The 
gray pier of Anster is lined with anxious faces, 
and here and there a levelled telescope under the 
care of some old shipmaster attracts round it a still 
deeper, still more eager, knot of spectators. The 
tide is out, and venturous lads are stealing along 
the sharp low ranges of rock, slipping now and 
then with incautious steps into the little clear 
pools of sea-water which surround them ; for their 
eyes are not on their own uncertain footing, but 
fixed, like the rest, on that visible danger up the 
Firth, in which all feel themselves concerned. 

Already there ave spectators, and another tele- 
scope on the Billy Ness, and the whole range of 
“the braes’’ between Anstruther and Pitten- 
weem, is dotted with anxious luokers-on ; and the 
far-away pier of Pittenweem, too, is dark with its 
little crowd. 

What is the cause? Not far from the shore, 
just where that headland, which hides from you 
the deep indentation of Largo Bay, juts out upon 
the Firth, lies a little vessel, looking like a dimin- 
utive Arabian horse, or one of the aristocratic 

oung slight lads who are its officers, with high 
Blood: training, and courage, in every tight line 
of its cordage, and taper stretch of its masts. 
Before it, arrested in its way, lies a helpless 
merchant brig, softly swaying on the bright mid- 
waters of the Firth, with the cutter’s boat rapidly 
approaching its side. 

Another moment and it is boarded; a very 
short interval of silence, and again the officer—you 
can distinguish him with that telescope, by his 
cocked hat, and the flash which the scabbard of 
his sword throws on the water as he descends the 
vessel’s side—has reéntered the cutter’s boat. 
Heavily the boat moves through the water now, 
crowded with pressed men—poor, writhing hearts, 
whose hopes of home-coming and peace have been 
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blighted in a moment ; captured, some of them in 
sight of their homes, and under the anxious, 
straining eyes of wives and children, happily too 
far off to discern their full calamity. 

A low moan comes from the lips of that poor 
woman, who, wringing her hands and diine 
herself to and fro, with the unconscious movement 
of extreme pain, looks pitifully in Willie Morison’s 
face, as he fixes the telescope on this scene. She 
is reading the changes of its expression, as if her 
sentence was there; but he says nothing, though 
the very motion of his hand, as he steadies the 
glass, attracts, like something of occult signifi- 
cance, the agonized gaze which dwells upon him. 

** Captain, captain!’ she cried at last, softly 
pulling his coat, and with unconscious art using 
the new title—* captain, is ’t the Traveller? Can 
ye make her out? She has a white figure-head at 
her bows, and twa white lines round her side. 
Captain, captain! tell me for pity’s sake!” 

Another “_, keen look was bent on the brig, 
as slowly and disconsolately she resumed her on- 
ward way. 

** No, Peggie,”’ said the young sailor, looking 
round to meet her eye, and to comfort his com- 

anion, who stood trembling by his side—*‘ no, 
: ‘eggie—make yourself easy; it’s no the Travel- 
er.’ 

The poor woman seated herself on the grass, 
and, supporting her head on her hands, wiped 
from her pale cheek tears of relief and thanktal- 
ness. 

** God be thanked !—and, oh! God pity thae 
puir creatures, and their wives, and their little 
anes. I think I have the hardest heart in a’ the 
world, that can be glad when there ’s such misery 
in sight.” 

But dry your tears, poor Peggie Rodger—brace 
up your trembling heart again for another fiery trial ; 
for here comes another white sail peacefully glid- 
ing up the Firth, with a flag fluttering from the 
stern, and the white figure-head dashing aside the 
spray which seems to embrace it joyfully, the 
sailors think, as out of stormy seas it nears the 
welcome home. With a light step the captain 
walks the little quarter-deck—with light hearts the 
seamen lounge amidships, looking forth on the 
green hills of Fife. Dark grows the young sailor’s 
face as he watches the unsuspicious victim glide 
triumphantly up through the blue water into the 
undreaded snare; and a glance round, a slight 
contraction of those lines in his face which Katie 
Stewart, eagerly watching him, has never scen so 
strongly marked before, tells the poor wife on the 
grass enough to make her rise hysterically strong, 
and with her whole might gaze at the advancing ship; 
for, alas! one can doubt its identity no longer. 
The white lines on its side—the white figure-head 
among the joyous spray—and the Traveller dashes 
on, out of its icy prison in the northern harbor— 
out of its stormy ocean voyage—homeward bound! 

Homeward bound! There is one yonder turn- 
ing longing looks to Anster’s quiet harbor as the 
ship sails past ; — putting up in the colored 
foreign baskets those little wooden toys which 
amused his leisure during the long, dark winter 
among the ice, and thinking with involuntary 
smiles how his little ones will leap for joy as he 
divides the store. Put them up, good seaman, 
gentle father !—the little ones will be men and 
women before you look on them again. 

For already the echoes are startled, and the 
women here on shore shiver and wring their hands 
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as the cutter’s gun rings out its mandate to the 
passenger ; and, looking up the Firth you see 
nothing but a floating globe of white smoke, slowly 
breaking into long streamers, and almost entirely 
concealing the fine outline of the little ship of war. 
The challenged brig at first is doubtful—the 
alarmed captain does not understand the sum- 
mons; but again another flash, another report, 
another cloud of white smoke, and the Traveller is 
brought to. 

There are no tears on Peggie Rodger’s haggard 
cheeks, but a convulsive shudder passes over her 
now and then, as, with intense, strained eyes, she 
watches the cutter’s boat as it crosses the Firth 
towards the arrested brig. 

‘* God! an’ it were sunk like lead!” said a pas- 
sionate voice beside her, trembling with the des- 
perate restraint of impotent strength. 

‘* God help us !—God help us !—cursena them,”’ 
said the poor woman with a hysteric sob. ‘* Oh, 
captain, captain! gie me the glass ; if they pit him 
in the boat J*// ken Davie—if naebody else would, 
I can—gie me the glass.” 

He gave her the glass, and himself gladly turned 
away, trembling with the same suppressed rage 
and indignation which had dictated the other 
spectator’s curse, 

‘If ane could but warn them wi’ a word,” 
groaned Willie Morison, grinding his teeth—* if 
ane could but lift a finger! but to see them gang 
into the snare like innocents in the broad day— 
Katie, it ’s enough to pit a man mad!” 

But Katie’s pitiful, compassionate eyes were 
fixed on Peggie Rodger—on her white, hollow 
cheeks, and on the convulsive steadiness with 
which she held the telescope in her hand. 

*‘It’sa fair wind into the Firth—there’s an- 
nither brig due. Katie, I canna stand and see 
this mair !” 

He drew her hand through his arm, and uncon- 
sciously grasping it with a force which at another 
time would have made her cry with pain, led her 
a little way back towards the town. But the fas- 
cination of the scene was too great for him, pain- 
ful as it was, and far away on the horizon glim- 
mered another sail. 

** Willie !” exclaimed Katie Stewart, ‘‘ gar some 
of the Sillardyke men gung out wi’ a boat—gar 
them row down by the coast, and then strike out 
into the Firth, and warn the men.”’ 

He grasped her hand again, not so violently. 
* Bless you, lassie! and wha should do your bid- 
ding but mysel? but take care of yoursel, Katie 
Stewart. What care I fora’ the brigs in the world 
if onything ails yout Gang hame, or—’’ 

” i ‘ll no stir a fit till you ’re safe back again. 
I'll never speak to ye mair if ye say anither word. 
Be canny—bhe canny—but haste ye uway.”’ 

Another moment and Katie Stewart stands alone 
by Peggie Rodger’s side, watching the eager face 
which seems to grow old and emaciated with this 
terrible vigil, as if these moments were years ; 
while the ground flies under the bounding feet of 
Willie Morison, and he answers to the questions 
which are addressed to him, as to his errand, only 
while himself continues at full speed to push east- 
ward to Cellardyke. 

And the indistinct words which he calls back to 
his comrades, as he ‘‘ devours the way,’’ are 
enough to send racing after him an eager train of 
coadjutors; and, with his bonnet off, and his 
hands, which tremble as with palsy, clasped con- 
vulsively together, the white-haired elder leans 
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upon the wall of the pier, and bids God bless 
them, God speed them, with a broken voice, whose 
utterance comes in gasps and sobs ; for he has yet 
another son upon the sea, 

Meanwhile, the cutter’s boat has returned from 
the Traveller with its second load; and a kind 
bystander relieves the aching arms of poor Peggie 
Rodger of the telescope in which now she has no 
further interest. 

** Gude kens—Gude kens,”’ said the poor woman 
slowly, as Katie strove to comfort her. ‘‘I didna 
see him in the boat ; but ane could see naethin 
but the wet oars flashing out of the water, a 
blinding folk’s een. What am I to do? Miss 
Katie, what am I to think!’ They maun have left 
some men in the ship to work her. Oh! God 
— they have ta’en the young men, and no 

eads of families wi’ bairns to toil for. But 
Davie ’s a buirdly mun, just like ane to take an 
officer’s ee. Oh, the Lord help us! for I’m just 
distraught, and kenna what to do.”’ 

A faint cheer, instantly suppressed, rises from 
the age of the pier and the shelving coast be- 
yond ; and yonder now it glides along the shore, 
with wet oars gleaming out of the dazzling — 
water, the boat of the forlorn hope. A small, 
— chosen company bend to the oars, and 

fillie Morison is at the helm, warily guiding the 
little vessel over the rocks, as they shelter them- 
selves in the shadow of the coast. On the horizon 
the coming sail flutters nearer, nearer—and up the 
Firth yonder there is a stir in the cutter as she 
prepares to leave her anchor and strike into the 
mid-waters of the broad highway which she mo- 
lests. 

The sun is sinking lower in the grand western 
skies, and beginning to cast long, cool, dewy shad- 
ows of every headland and little promontory over 
the whole rocky coast ; but still the Firth is burn- 
ing with his slanting, fervid rays, and Inchkeith 
far away lies like a cloud upon the sea, and the 
May, near at hand, lifts its white front to the sun 
—a Sabbath night as calm and full of rest as ever 
natural Sabbath was—and the reverend elder yon- 
der on the pier uncovers his white head once more, 
and groans within himself, amid his passionate 
prayers for these perilled men upon the sea, over 
the desecrated Sabbath day. 

Nearer and nearer wears the sail, fluttering like 
the snowy breast of some sea-bird in prophetic 
terror; and now far off the red fishing-boat strikes 
boldly forth into the Firth with a signal flag at its 

row. 
, In the cutter they perceive it now; and see how 
the anchor swings up her shapely side, and the 
snowy sails curl over the yards, as with a bound 
she darts forth from her lurking-place, and, flash- 
ing in the sunshine like an eager hound, leaps 
forth after her prey. 

The boat—the boat! With every gleam of its 
oars the hearts throb that watch it on its way ; 
with every bound it makes there are prayers— 
prayers of the anguish which will take no discour- 
agement—pressing in at the gates of heaven ; and 
the ebbing tide bears it out, and the wind droo 
its wings, and falls becalmed upon the coast, as if 
repenting it of the evil service it did to those two 
hapless vessels which have fullen into the snare. 
Bravely on as the sun grows lower—bravely out 
as the fluttering stranger sail draws nearer and 
more near—and but one other strain will bring 
them within hail. 

But as all eyes follow these adventurers, another 
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flash from the cutter’s side glares over the shining 
water ; and as the smoke rolls over the pursuing 
vessel, and the loud report again disturbs all the 
hills, Katie’s heart grows sick, and she scarcely 
dares look to the east. But the ball has ploughed 
the water harmlessly, and yonder is the boat of 


rescue—yonder is the ship within hail ; and some} 


one stands up in the prow of the forlorn hope, and 
shouts and waves his hand. 

It is enough. ‘There she goes—there she 
tacks !”’ cries exulting the man with the telescope, 
‘*and in half-an-hour she ’ll be safe in St. Andrew's 
Ba Si 

ut she sails slowly back—and slowly sails the 
impatient cutter, with little wind to swell her sails, 
and that little in her face ; while the fisher-boat, 
again falling close inshore with a relay of fresh 
men at the vars, has the advantage of them both. 





| 
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And now there is a hot pursuit—the cutter’s 
boat in full chase after the forlorn hope; but as 
the sun disappears, and the long shadows lengthen 
and creep along the creeks and bays of the rocky 
coast so well known to the pursued, so ill to the 
pursuer, the event of the race is soon decided ; 
and clambering up the first accessible landing- 
place they can gain, and leaving their boat on the 
rocks behind them, the forlorn hope joyously make 
their way home. 

** And it’s a’ Katie’s notion, and no a morsel 
of mine,’’ says the proud Willie Morison. But 
alas for your stout heart, Willie!—alas for the 
tremulous, startled bird which beats against the 
innocent breast of little Katie Stewart, for no one 
knows what heavy shadows shall yeil the ending 
of this Sabbath-day. 





From Punch. 
SPECULATIVE SYMPATHY. 


Mr. Puncn, 

Some little time since we had the misfortune 
to lose a relative. A day or two afterwards ar- 
rived a letter, addressed in a lady’s hand, the 
ory look and deep black-bordered envelop of 
which made us think it was one of condolence. 
But it proved to be from some linendrapers in Ox- 
ford Street, offering us their sincere sympathy, and 
enclosing specimens of crape, &c., and a card of 
terms somewhat as follows :— 





TO THE BEREAVED. 


MESSRS. GROGRAM AND TWILL 


Bea to offer you their condolences upon your re- 
cent loss, and to forward you, with assurances of 
their sympathy, specimens selected from their 
large stock of Crapes, Widows’ Silks, Twills, ce. 











O! Ye, whose hearts, half crushed beneath the blow 
Of some sad loss, still struggle to be calm, 
Receive, to soothe your unavailing woe, 
Our crape and comfort, bombazeen and balm. 


Tanght py our own, your sorrows to relieve, 
Our house, the cheapest in its sad, sad line, 
Sells, with an aching heart to all who grieve, 
Rich widow’s silks, yard wide, at six-and-nine. 


The heart. dear friends, of sunshine and of showers 
Ofttimes an equal dispensation needs, 

To ripen in it Virtue’s fairest flowers ;— 
And we have got the newest mode for weeds. 


Then murmur not, though with the last caress 

Of those your loved your aching brow still glows ; 
But humbly strive your sorrow to repress, 

And take a pattern—such as we enclose. 


Each day some loved one hastens to his end, 

And from your grief few mortals may escape ;— 
And Paramatta ’s what we recommend, 

For you will weep, and tears are bad for crape. 


** The cock’s shrill clarion and the sounding horn, 
No more shall wake them from their quiet bed,”’ 
The poet tells ; and if for this you mourn, 
Try if our bugles will not do instead. 


And oh! ye mourners ; oh ! ye weary hearts ; 
Dry the vain tear, and hush the loud lament ; 
One solace more our tender firm imparts— 
For ready money it drops ten per cent. 





‘* Sweet are the uses of Adversity,’’ 
As Shakspeare says. Ah! had the bard but known 
The use we make, he would have smiled to see 
How far our knowledge had excelled his own. 
Doxor. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 


THE LOVER’S GRAVE. 


Man celebrates a more beautiful festival for the dead when he 


dries the tears of others, than when he sheds his own; and the 

most beautiful flower and cypress-garland which we can hang 

upon loved monuments, is a fruit-garland of good deeds. 
RICHTER. 


MaInveN, rise, and weep no more—thy betrothed hath 
found a rest 

Far more blissful than the pillow of thy fond and 
faithful breast. 

He hath passed away ere time dimmed the lustre of 
those eyes, 

Whose dark depths revealed to thee more than pas- 
sion’s words or sighs ; 

Ere his voice of music merged in a harsh or careless 


tone— 
Ere he ceased to deem that life without thee was drear 
and lone. 


How couldst thou have borne a change, often 
wrought as years progress, 

When an cherished early, vanish never more to 
bless ? 

Happy dreams !—soon scared away when the flood of 
human tears 

Scattereth the tender bloom which with the storm- 
burst disappears ! 

Maiden, rise, and weep no more—unscathed memories 
are thine ; 

Bow thine head in resignation meekly to the Power 
Divine. 

C. A. M. W. 





Man is no star, but a quick coal 
Of mortal fire ; 

Who blows it not, nor doth control , 
A faint desire, 

Lets his own ashes choke his soul. 


Life is a business, not good cheer ; 
Ever in wars. 
The sun still shineth there or here ; 
Whereas the stars 
Watch an advantage to appear. 
George Herbert. 
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LIVING BRANCHES ON 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
LIVING BRANCHES ON DEAD TREES. 


Ig we wish to prove any one form of existing 
Paganism to have been the earliest of the great per- 
versions of that primitive Deism handed down by the 
patriarchs to the first colonizers of the world, we 
might find much in the superstitions of Hindostan 
that would incline us to give it a preference in antiq- 
uity. 

In the innumerable legends of the Vedas and the 
Puranas, points of resemblance occur too numerous 
and too striking for mere coincidence which unites 
Brahmanism with the creeds of the Egyptian, the 
Scandinavian, the Scythian, and the Greek. While 
dim shadowings of the Trinity are blended with tra- 
ditions of the deluge, the expulsion from heaven of 
the fallen angels, prophecies of an incarnate God, 
these also are found intermingled with the Norse- 
man’s belief of a serpent that girds the world ; and 
while the pyramidical and rock temples, the venera- 
tion of the lotus and the ape, are common to the 
modern Hindoo and the ancient Egyptian, we find 
among the Indian gods the very names and attributes 
of many of the Grecian deities. 

It would puzzle the wisest ethnologist to trace the 
a of the Indian Dipuc as he floats down the 

anges in a flower, till he reappears upon the gently 
murmuring [lyssus. Certain it is that India was one 
of the earliest peopled countries after the flood, and 
some hardy commentators of Scripture have even 
dared to affirm that it was on one of the Himalayas, 
and not on Ararat, that the ark of Noah rested. All 
inquiry, however, into the origin of nations having 
first proved the triple source of races and of languages, 
tends to confirm the fact, that in the broad, grassy 
plains of Tartary the shepherd nations first began to 
increase and multiply. Some of the earliest inven- 
tions of civilization may be traced to India ; amongst 
others, the Indian origin of the signs of the zodiac 
would assert for them a knowledge of astronomy, at 
least as early as that of the Egyptians or the Assyr- 
ians. Some of the planets figure in their earliest 
legends and they account for eclipses in a manner 
similar to that of the northern nations, such as may 
be read in the myths of the Eddas, or still prevails 
among the Laplanders and Esquimaux. To believe 
their own theological history, their earliest kings 
reigned at a time long anterior to the date at which 
the creation is generally fixed, nor can their claim to 
great antiquity be easily refuted. 

Divided, at an early date, into a number of inde- 
pendent monarchies, the continent of India seems 
never to have fallen under the sway of any single 
ruler. Its position at the time of Forus, allowing for 
civilization, resembles its present state. Overspread, 
undoubtedly, like all other parts of the world, by suc- 
cessive waves of Scythian hordes, it is only in the dif- 
ference between the natives of the hills and plains, 
and in the Tartar superstitions of the Rajpoots and of 
the more northern tribes, that any traces of this suc- 
cessive population may be observed. The system of 
caste—and from hence Egypt probably derived the 
custom—has contributed to preserve the unity of the 
old religion. The earliest myths of all nations point 
northwards. The tenets of the Druids were of Indian 
origin. 

Nor were these fresh arrivals from the ‘frozen 
north’’ ever numerous enough to change the lan- 
guage or religion of the greater nations with whom 
they mingled ; nor have either Buddhism or Moham- 
medanism modified the Hindoo’s earlier faith. The 
first, after a long struggle, passed on to conquer Tibet 
and revolutionize China ; the latter never made prog- 
ress. 

It is then in a religion of such great antiquity as 
that of Brahmanism, so unaltered by time, a of 
which the latest fable is of an age incompatible, that 
the purest relics of primitive tradition should be dis- 
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covered, if any such do exist. It may surprise 
many to assert that amongst every nation, past and 
present, from the adorer of Jove down to the Fetish 
worshipper, are to be found still lingering many of 
those imperishable truths of which even the favored 
Jews had only a prophetical declaration. Even in the 
New World, Cox-Cox is Noah ; while in a legend 
typical of the differences between their religion and 
pure Deism, a vulture takes the place of the dove. 
Amongst the most barbarous devil-worshippers of 
Africa, as well as amongst the cannibals of the South 
Seas, are found traditions of the rival brothers, the 
dispersion of mankind, and the degradation and in- 
feriority of the race of Ham. 

Reason forbids us for a moment to imagine, even if 
there were no existing proofs to the contrary, that all 
recollections of the pure Deism of the children of Seth 
perished with the sinful race who were swept away 
with the flood. Their faith and their arts, and their 
language, were handed down to their descendants. 
By Ham were perpetuated the sins of Cain. It is not 
uningeniously supposed by Schlegel, that many of the 
early rites were at first invented and practised 
(although the Bible, in mentioning the sins of Cain, 
does not stay to comment) as auxiliaries to idolatrous 
worship. So Tubal Cain becomes the Prometheus of 
the Greeks, and with him are blended the fire-worship, 
the refining of metals, and the forging of weapons ; 
and Jubal, the inventor of music, and magical dances 
and incantations. Who may say that in those days, 
when man’s mind and stature were alike gigantic, 
and when his lifetime was measured not by years but 
centuries, when day by day he obtained more power 
over the animal kingdom, and even the elements, and 
a deeper insight into secrets of nature, they may not 
have had a more intimate communion with those false 
spirits who were the first to mar the world’s beauty, 
while yet fresh from the hands of its Creator, by 
prompting man to rebel against his Maker? They 
must have lived not in disbelief of God, but in proud 
and open defiance of his power. It remained for the 
great Jewish prophet, so many centuries after the 
creation, to collect these scattered traditions, and, 
aided by inspiration, to classify them. It is only a 
systematic and lengthened inquiry into all religions 
that would show how universal is the existence of 
primitive tradition corrupted and debased by every 
variety of adulteration and admixture, and only be- 
traying its presence under the test of the touchstone 
of the Bible. It should be remembered, that Abraham 
was the son of an idolater, while, in the person of Job, 
an Arabian chief, living, it is supposed, about the 
time of Moses, we find emphatic avowals of a belief in 
one God, in evil spirits, of a Saviour, a resurrection, 
and a final judgment and destruction of the world. 

It would be impossible to trace the corruption of 
Deism from Sabaism to Polytheism, from a deification 
of the attributes of God to the worship of separate 
and even conflicting beings, from the adoration of 
God in nature to the confusion of the Creator with 
the created. 

Perverted gratitude and fear have given rise to a 
thousand modifications and distortions of pure Deism. 
The native of India first worshipped the great river 
whose source he could not trace, and which he re- 
lieved descended from heaven, as the emanation of an 
overruling Providence ; while he worshipped fire in 
fear, as an emblem of the destructive principle in 
nature, the evil spirit Siva, who was always thwart- 
ing, always at war with the other two persons of the 
Trinity. Yet, besides Siva, there are other evil angels 
in the Hindoo mythology who are represented, in the 
wild legend of the ‘‘ Churning of the Ocean,’’ as war- 
ring with the good beings. 

The further we go back in Hindoo, as in all other 
mythologies, the purer and the simpler grows the 
creed. As you may travel back through Grecian 
transformations, &c., till you arrive at the shapeless 
allegories of Tellus and Uranus, so you may leave 
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Cali and her female demons, with all the horrors and 
cruelties introduced in comparatively modern times 
by the worshippers of Siva, till you arrive at Brahma, 
the great Supreme Being by whom man was created, 
and from whom, as in Egyptian fable, the Trinity was 
formed by a partition of his attributes. The second 
Brahma, and his wife Saraswatti, Sir W. Jones very 
plausibly identified as the patriarch Abraham and his 
wife Sarah. Of the existence in India at a remote age 
ofa purer faith there can be no doubt. The earliest 
temples contain no image of the god. In the most 
ancient Vedas a pure Deism is avowed in language 
preéminently beautiful : ‘‘ There is only one God— 
he is the soul of all beings—of his glory there is no 
image.”’ 

Almost every stage of the degradation of Deism 
into Pantheism can be indeed traced in the Vedas. 
As in an old cathedral are built up fragments of 
Druidical stones and Roman altars, so in the great 
pyramid of Brahmanism are embedded petrified 
truths, which seemed to have endued this sublime 
and fantastic superstition with an infinite duration of 
existence. 

Against it that wonderful work of an individual 
mind, Mohammedanism, has been powerless ; even 
Christianity seems to gain ground slowly, and with 
infinite toil. Most sublime and most extravagant 
religion, in whose sacred books are to be found pas- 
sages that Moses himself might have penned, blent 
with bizarre legends as childish as they are unintel- 
ligible ; yet beneath these, as in a palimpsest, may be 
seen the old truths which nothing could obliterate. 
In the beginning, say the Vedas, God created man. 
In their earliest legends he is represented warring 
with Siva, or the evil principle, as Thor with Logi 
and the frost giants, Ormuz with the Afrots, and 
Jupiter with the Titans. In the incarnations of 
Vishnu we can trace the Grecian Apollo and the 
Grecian Bacchus. With the legend of one of these 
transformations is connected the singular curse pro- 
nounced by Siva upon the thistle, which had betrayed 
his hiding-place, and which is even now never allowed 
to grow near his temples—a fact, perhaps, to be ac- 
counted for in the hatred of the race of Cain to any 
remembrance of that curse which God pronounced 
upon earth: ‘* Cursed is the ground for thy sake, in 
sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life, 
thorns and ¢histles shall it bring forth to thee.’ By 
the worshippers of Siva were introduced obscene rites 
and human sacrifices, offerings to the dead. His 
emblems are the bull and serpent. In India, as in 
Egypt, the bull and cow were venerated ; and 
amongst all the mockeries of the forms of true 
religion introduced by the descendants of Cain, the 
serpent always holds a prominent place. It is found 
among the Fetish people, among the Norsemen, and 
even in Greece, as the antagonist of the gods, and 
as an emblem of many of their deities. It winds 
round the caduceus of Mercury, the wand of /Escula- 
pius, and sips from the cup of Hygeia. 

Between the Egyptian and Hindoo religions we 
have many points of resemblance. The pyramidical 
temples, now clearly proved by a German writer to 
have been only an imitation in masonry on a grander 
seale of the Scythian tumulus, perpetuated in the 
Highland cairn and the Celtic barrow, the emblem of 
the lion, the veneration of the lotus, the ape, the croc- 
odile, &c. With the Grecians we have many points 
of contact. Dipuc, the Hindoo god of love, is but the 
Grecian Cupid! spelt backwards. Like the Greeks, 
the Indians have their muses and their goddess of 
love, who sprang like Venus from the wave. Brah- 
ma, like Jove, was said to have once changed him- 
self into a swan ; instead of an eagle, the Indian deity 
is attended by a goose. The Grecian account of the 
discovery of the lyre resembles the fable of Mercury 
and the tortoise-shell. But even in the minor gods 
the resemblance is strong. Yamen, the Hindoo Pluto, 





is a deified mortal, like Minos, reigning over a gloomy 
region filled with departed spirits and evil angels ; and 
in one of the legends concerning him, the Brahmins 
have preserved, like the Greeks, a tradition of the 
golden age before the flood, and of the early longevity 
of man. Like the Greeks, they have their sacred 
mountains where the gods dwell. 

Katikeya, the Hindoo god of war, has all the attri- 
butes of Mars; and Laksmi of Plutus, Gauri of 
Ceres: in common with nearly every nation, they 
both have deities who preside over the winds, the 
waters, fire, marriage, &c. Rude images of Pollear, 
the elephant-headed son of Siva, are placed like the 
ancient Grecian Hermi in the Indian streets. The 
river worship of the East has, in the Grecian mythol- 
ogy, dwindled down to a mere deification, as in the 
legend of Achelous, the fount of Arethusa, &c. Yet, 
even amongst them, important parts of illustrations 
were preserved till the latest age. Amongst almost 
every nation, including those of Africa and the 
American continent, purifications and rude forms of 
baptism may be found. The Spanish soldier, who 
was astonished at the crosses of Tecuba, was still more 
startled at the Mexican baptism. Circumcision is a 
rite equally far spread. In the quadruple branching 
of the Ganges, some tradition of the four great rivers 
of Paradise may be discovered. To its source their 
earliest pilgrimages have been made ; they throw 
their daily offerings into its waters—they throw their 
dead into its sacred stream. They have no image of 
the river, nor do they worship it ; but to it, as an 
emanation of the deity, they offer human sacrifices as 
the Egyptians to the Nile. The Hindoos believe, like 
the Greeks, that each star has its guardian spirit ; 
but the moon, like the Teutonic nations, they worship 
as & man. 

In their sacred word One, used by their priests in 
their daily ritual, and by which they designate the 
supreme and omnipotent Being, may be found the Oa 
(one) of the Egyptians, whose priest was Jethro, the 
father-in-law of Moses, and whose name we still un- 
consciously retain in that no longer sacred but still 
useful vegetable, the onion, which the Nile worship- 
pers were wont to cut in a traverse direction, holding 
its concentric circles to be an emblem of the planetary 
system. This same word Ove is still used by the 
Buddhists of Tibet, who retain this among many 
other relics of their earlier religion. The same word 
formed part of the Cabbala of the Eleusiarian myste- 
ries, and has been interpreted as a brief avowal of the 
unity of the godhead. 

The Hindoo cosmogony resembles in many points 
that of the Eddas. They divide the worid into Para- 
dise and Padalon. The ocean descending from Mount 
Meru encircles it with seven seas—of salt water, fresh 
water, curdled milk, ghee, carlvo, sugar and milk. 
Beyond this is a broad belt of gold, girded by utter 
darkness. A god, riding upon an elephant, guards 
each region. 

In minor points the Hindoo religion resembles that 
of many other nations. Like the Mohammedans they 
believe that Brahma writes the destiny of every man 
upon his skull at his birth ; which is true enough, if 
phrenology is right. They believe in witches and 
changelings, and use ordeals and divinations. Among 
the hill tribes and other remains of former races, as 
the Bheils, Thugs, &c., earlier and ruder forms of 
worship may be traced. Many of the hill tribes adore 
unhewn stones while others indulge in all the horrors 
of demon-worship, holding, like the Egyptians, the 
most savage of the wild animals to be his ministers. 

The sacred books of the Hindoos are of great an- 
tiquity. They consist of the most ancient : the Vedas 
or emanations from Brahma ; the Shastas or Talmu- 
dic comments ; and the more modern Puranas, or 
religious poems, containing the wars of demi-gods, 
who are as common in the Hindoo as in the Grecian 
mythology. The hostile sects of Brahmanism show the 
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distinct origin of the rite of Vishnu and Siva ; and in 
the earlier Vedas no mention is made of caste—a 
practice which, once prevailing in Egypt, and still ex- 
isting in India and China, was originally probably 
nothing but a guild system guarded for state pur- 
poses by religious ceremonials. 

There is no doubt that the Brahmins have at the 
present time their esoteric and exoteric doctrines, 
amongst which a pure Deism is secretly inculcated. 
It is on this that a Christian missionary, well read in 
the sacred lore of the Hindoos, might work with an 
unequalled effect, separating the earlier text from the 
latter interpolations, comparing the purer Vedas with 
our own Scripture, fearlessly throwing aside the cor- 
ruptions of time, and proclaiming the faith actually 
held by the wisest and most pious among them at the 
present time. 

Let him not select such a passage as the following 
from the Bhagarat Geela, beautiful as it is, for in it 
traces of Pantheism may be found. 

**T am the Creation, and the dissolution of the 
whole universe. There is not anything greater than 
I, and all things hang on me, even as precious gems 
upon a string. Iam moisture in the water, light in 
the sun and moon, and sound in the firmament, 
human nature in mankind, sweet-smelling savor in 
the earth, glory in the source of light. In all things 
I am life, [ am zeal in the zealous, and know, O 
Arjoon, that I am the eternal seed of nature.’’ 

But such extracts as these are as beautiful as the 
ons declaration with which Mohammed opens the 

oran. 

«Even I was even at first, nor any other thing ; 
that which exists unperceived, supreme afterwards. 
I am that which is, and he who must remain am I. 
Except the first cause, whatever may appear and may 
not appear in the mind, know that,to be the mind’s 
maya, or delusion ; as light, as darkness, as the great 
elements are in various beings, entering yet not enter- 
ing it, that is pervading, not destroying ; thus am I, 
yet not in them.”’ 

And again, in another book, the Yajus Veda, the 
glories of heaven are described in a way very unlike 
those of the Mohammedan gardens of his houris. 

‘«There the sun shines not, nor the moon and 
stars ; there lightnings flash not in that place ; how 
should even fire blaze there? God irradiates all this 
bright substance ; with his effulgence the universe is 
enlightened.’’ 

A passage so sublime as to remind us of the New 
Jerusalem, Rev. xxii. 5, 

** And there shall be no night there, and they need 
no candle, neither light of the sun, for the Lord God 
giveth them light.’’ 

We might enter at length into the burning of the 
dead, as practised in India and Greece, and on the 
architecture of their rock temple, which connect the 
cave, the pyramid, and the temple by such a relation- 
ship as the bud has to the flower, and the flower to 
the fruit; but we think we have said enough to prove 
that the religion of Hindostan, the most ancient of 
existing superstitions, contains in it nothing to refute 
the scriptural doctrine of the divine origin of the 
human soul. 





From the Times. 
MODERN BIOGRAPHERS. 


A BIOGRAPHER, as described by Mr. Macaulay, is a 
‘literary vassal, bound by the immemorial law of his 
tenure to render homage, aids, relief, and all other 
customary services to his lord.’? But a biographer, 
according to modern practice, is a literary plasterer 
and bricklayer, working with a hod on his shoulder 
and a trowel in his hand, most industriously engaged 
in the disposal of bricks and mortar. Nothing, it will 
be admitted, is easier than to pile up in a wagon a 


BIOGRAPHERS.—NEW BOOK. 
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whole warehouse of papers, and to shoot the contents 
boldly into Mr. Bentley’s printing-rooms ; but the 
labor is surely that of a carter, not of a litterateur. 
It is not very difficult, we know, to arrange a deceased 
gentleman’s correspondence in the order of time, but 
a counting-house clerk is not a biographer when he 
has performed the mere mechanical service. Since 
the immortal Bozzy slept—having achieved biograph- 
ical fame that Plutarch might have envied—men’s 
lives for the most part have been written in water, 
and that of the muddiest. We have gone on from 
bad to worse ; at this moment the biographical art is 
extinct in England—it has gone out with pugilism 
and the drama. We need not be ashamed of our his- 
torians, for Macaulay, Grote, Hallam, and Mahon are 
among us. Scott is dead, but we will not blush for 
the novelists while Dickens and Thackeray are here, 
and the author of Coningsby is Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and leader of the House of Commons. Poetry 
is not lost. Science is upheld in the three kingdoms 
by the most illustrious representatives ; but where 
are your biographers? Southey died the other day, 
and we know not how many monthly volumes ap- 
peared to give account of his most interesting life, yet 
no one denies that the memoir of the virtuous lau- 
reate has still to be written. Wordsworth soon fol- 
lowed his friend, and a literary chronicle of his career 
was put forth which we are bound to pronounce dis- 
creditable to all parties concerned in the publication. 
The survivors of great men are, in fact, not to be 
trusted with the records of the dead ; they attend to 
their own personal needs rather than to the public 
requirements, absurdly magnifying points respecting 
which the world at large is utterly careless, and jeal- 
ously withholding information which, ifa memoir is 
to be written at all, it is of the very first consequence 
to supply. We do not pine for every epistle—good or 
bad, dull, or clever, frivolous or important—that a 
hero has written ; neither do we call for every memo- 
randum that may be found after death in his drawers; 
but, when heroism is vindicated, we demand all the 
evidence essential to uphold the vindication. The 
exact measurement of a departed worthy is not a 
matter on which we are over-solicitous ; but we do 
claim all the particulars—and genius knows how to 
give them, briefly as well as vigorously—without 
which it is impossible to know wherein consists the 
excellence, or what constitutes the worth. Dryden 
tells us that, ‘‘as the sunbeams, united in a burning- 
glass toa point, have greater force than when they 
are darted from a plane superficies, so the virtues and 
actions of one man, drawn together into a single 
story, strike upon our minds a stronger and more 
lively impression than the scattered relations of many 
men and many actions.’’ There is no disputing the 
fact, that the ‘‘ single stories’’ with which we have 
been favored of late years are themselves ‘* scattered 
relations ’’ altogether without point, without force, 
and without fire. A man’s memory has been suffo- 
cated by the very means taken to perpetuate it. The 
world has asked for an embalmed heart, and it has 
secured a lumbering carcass. 





AnoTuER Work IN Press FROM THE AUTHOR OF 
THE ‘‘ Wipe, Wipe Wortp.’’—Robt. Carter & Broth- 
ers, of New York, have in press a new work from Miss 
Warner, the popular author of the ‘‘ Wide, Wide 
World,’’ and ‘‘ Queechy.’’ The new book is to be 
called ‘*The Law and the Testimony,’’ and is to be 
made up of passages of Scripture, arranged under 
about thirty general heads, setting forth the cardinal 
points of Christian faith and practice. Miss Warner’s 
piety and talents will enable her to make a useful 
book of this description, and her wide-spread reputa- 
tion will occasion a demand for anything from her 
pen. We understand this work has cost her a great 
deal of labor. 
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From the New York Times. 
A GOOD IDEA. 


Ws see that it has been proposed in the Ohio 
Legislature to appropriate a part of the earnings 
of convicts in the state prisons to the support of 
the families of such convicts. Why should it not 
be sot Every family has a right to expect a sup- 
port, in part, at least, from its head. A crime 
against the state very properly deprives the crim- 
inal of a title to his own earnings until the crime 
is expiated; but how has his family lost their 
claim to them? They must suffer necessarily in 
consequence of his sin, but it seems to us, that 
their sufferings should not be unnecessarily en- 
hanced. It is enough for them to inherit his dis- 
grace without having their bread plucked from 
their mouths for no fault of their own. In pun- 
- ishing the criminal, society taxes itself for his sup- 

port while incarcerated. itis family have their full 
share of the tax, in the shame that is laid upon them. 
Society is strong and able to meet its assessment 
without difficulty. It is its policy to make the pris- 
oner, so far as possible, support himself. This lessens 
the burden upon society. But the family, who have 
not yet lost, as we can see, their title to his earn- 
ings, are weak, and generally little able to lose his 
aid. Society then draws from the convict, fur its 
own relief, that labor which always has been 
due to his dependent and innocent ones at home. 

It would be good policy for society to allow the 
convict to aid in the support of his family, even if 
such support were not theirs by right. In a great 
majority of cases they are poor, unable to procure 
an honorable subsistence without aid. e dis- 

ce of the husband lessens the wife’s chances 
for finding work. The disgrace of the father is 
east by imputation upon the children. Though 
they bear the best of reputations, the fact that 
they are the children of a convict, is reason enough 
why they should not be trusted by careful employ- 
ers. Poverty meets them at their very door, and 
if he does not drive them into the way of crime, 
which familiarity has made them to look upon 
without abhorrence, it drives them to the alms- 
house, the house of refuge, or some similar insti- 
tution, where society must reimburse them the 
very funds that it has drawn from their father. 
How much cheaper for the state—how much bet- 
ter for the individuals concerned, had the earnings 
of the father been allowed to flow in their natural 
channel, to prevent, as they might have done, so 
much that now must needs be cured ! 

But let us look at the thing with a view to the 
interests of the convict himself. No doubt, to 
some who are hardened beyond all possibility of 
reformation, it is a matter of indifference whether 
their grudged toil goes to enrich a contractor, to 
pay for the stone wall that imprisons them, or to 
urnish the comforts of a home to their abandoned 
family. But others who inhabit the dreary cells 
of our penitentiaries, are men who may have 
borne generally the name of kind husbands and 
respectable fathers, but, maddened by drink, or 
pressed by sore temptation, have committed some 
flagrant crime, for which justice demands that they 
surrender the rights and comforts of freemen. 
One of this class, laboring day after day at his 
forced task, were it known that his family was to 
reap some portion of the fruits of his labor, might 
feel a new motive to such diligence as at last gives 
a good character even to a convict. Ft would be 
a consolation to him to know that the sweat of 








his brow brings bread to his long-suffering wife, 
and enables his children to be better cared for, 
better taught, better trained than he was. He 
might toil a little harder for it. Ife might feel— 
it would be a strange feeling within any of our 
penitentiaries—that his labor was not entirely un- 
requited. And when he had done penance long 
enough, he would be more likely to find a home 
preserved by the fruit of his own labors, to which, 
like a repentant prodigal, he could return. His 
long-divorced family would be less likely to regard 
him as an intruder, come back to consume their 
hard-earned fruits. For society’s sake—for the 
sake of the convict himself, and his disgraced 
family, we hope that the humane proposition to 
the Ohio Legislature will not be rejected. And 
when that state has set the example, we doubt not 
others will be ready to follow her lead. 





[The following report came to the office of the Living 
Age, accompanied by a lithograph of a beautiful drawing 
by one of the pupils. How much has been done by a very 
little money ! How important it is to increase the field 
for woman’s labor ; and especially where her native taste 
and delicacy can be profitably employed! With all our 
heart we congratulate the Society upon its great succesa 
so far. We shall consider ourselves very much honored 
if any of our distant readers will contribute money through 
us. The schools in Philadelphia and Boston may be the 
foundation of many more, so that this is a national object 
It would be especially gratifying to us to record subscrip- 
tions from distant parts of the country.] 


REPORT 


OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 


A year has passed since the formation of the So- 
ciety for establishing a ‘‘ New England School of 
Design for Women,”’ and the Committee, to whom 
was entrusted the care of carrying into execution the 
object of the Society, are now prepared to report the 
result of that year’s experience. 

The idea of this School was first suggested by the 
success of a similar institution in Philadelphia. The 
results there obtained were so encouraging as to lead 
to the belief that a School would be equally successful 
in Boston, where the manufacturing arts are at least 
of equal, if not of greater, importance. 

To extend the sphere of employment for women, by 
opening to them a new and profitable occupation fitted 
to develop their minds and talents, was the first ob- 
ject which the founders of this institution proposed. 
To aid the manufactures of the country, by furnishing 
new and valuable designs for all fabrics to which de- 
sign is applicable, is a hardly less important purpose 
intimately connected with.the former ; while the ele- 
vation of taste, through a more thorough study of na- 
ture, and a more skilful use of forms and colors, is a 
result so inevitable from the means employed to en- 
sure success in our other aims, as to render our enter- 
prise as interesting to the artist as to the manufacturer 
and philanthropist. 

The Committee have endeavored to keep these three 
aims steadily in view, and the experience of the year 
is such as to confirm them in their most sanguine ex- 
pectations of the good which may be accomplished in 
the future. The large pecuniary assistance furnished 
at the outset by manufacturers, proves their sense of 
the importance of the project, and more extended in- 
quiries show the most unlimited demand which exists 
for designs in various styles. So rapidly have the 
manufactures of New England inereased, that it is 
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difficult for the fancy to keep pace with them. As 
Dr. Franklin’s mother regretted that her son should 
enter the over-crowded business of printing, because 
there was already one newspaper in America, so, 
many ask now, ‘‘ Will not a very few designers soon 
overstock the market??? We would mention, in an- 
swer to this question, that one single house in Boston 
employs four designers constantly, sending two fresh 
designs to their mills everyday. When we remember 
the immense amount of printed calicoes and lawns, 
mousselaine de laines, ginghams, shawls, table cloths, 
paper hangings, oil cloth for floors and car linings, 
coach lace, &c., which are constantly manufactured, 
and whose value is greatly dependent on the excel- 
lence of the design, to say nothing of designs for fur- 
niture, china and glass ware, jewelry, stucco work, 
iron railings and ornaments, we see that in fitting a 
woman for a designer we ensure to her an ample field 
and a sure reward for talent and industry. 

But our efforts have not been entirely confined to 
designs for manufactures. The kindred branch of 
engraving has received a due share of attention, and 
the great and increasing demand for both lithographic 
prints and wood engravings have stimulated us to 
exertions for giving a full opportunity to those pupils 
who show an inclination for these occupations. 

Neither have we been disappointed in the talent of 
the New England women. Of the many pupils who 
have wished to enter the School, very few have been 
rejected, on trial, as being deficient in that degree of 
native power which, with perseverance under good 
tuition, gives a fair promise of success. 

The School was opened on the 7th of October, 1851, 
at a room over Warren Street Chapel, with seven 
pupils. Mr. Wm. J. Whitaker was engaged as teacher. 
It was shortly after removed to the hall in Thorndike’s 
Building, Summer Street, which afforded space for 
about seventy pupils. This has been the average num- 
ber for the greater part of the year. Several months 
were devoted to a thorough course of elementary in- 
struction in linear drawing. This was followed by 
drawing from nature and from casts, and by painting 
in India ink and water colors. 

In Jannary, Miss. Jane M. Clark was engaged as an 
assistant teacher of elementary drawing ; and in April, 
Mr. Albert S. Bellows took the place of Mr. Whitaker 
as head teacher of the School. Instruction in botany 
was given to all the pupils by Miss Fanny A. Parsons, 
and a course of five lectures, on the same subject, 
delivered by Rev. John L. Russell. 

The condition of the School during the last term, 
which closed July 30th, was as follows :— 

Owing to the extreme heat of the weather the at- 
tendance at School was less regular than in the win- 
ter, the whole number of pupils belonging to the 
School being sixty-three. Of these, the first class, 
consisting of about twenty pupils, had been in the 
School from eight to ten months. Thirteen of this 
number weré employed under the instruction of Mr. 
Bellows, in designing for calicoes and de laines, paper 
hangings, car linings, &c. Some of these designs had 
been purchased. Manufacturers and designers who 
have visited the School, express the opinion that the 
ability and skill shown in these designs, as well as 
their practical character, prove that abundant talent 
exists in this line among our country-women, and that 
the true means have been adopted to develop it. Two 
of the most promising of this class have been en 
in the designing department of the Lowell +Mills. 
Three of these pupils were practising Lithography, 
under the instruction of Mr. Bellows. Three were 
engraving on wood, under the direction of Messrs. 
Baker and Smith. The illustrations of Brown’s Al- 
manac and Pocket Book, from the designs of Mr. Bil- 
lings, were executed by them. In both these depart- 
ments work has been produced which has commanded 
the approbation of the best judges, and these pupils 
all give promise of becoming excellent artists. 
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The other classes were in various stages of ele- 
mentary preparation, They are fully equal in talent 
and industry to the first class, and, having the advan- 
tage of the experience gained since the opening of the 
School, will probably be even better prepared to enter 
the higher departments, 

While the Committee feel that the success that has 
thus far been attained is fully equal to any expecta- 
tions they had formed, they wish neither to over-esti- 
mate nor to allow others to over-estimate what has 
been accomplished. They do not suppese that a few 
months’ instruction can make accomplished artists in 
any branch. It is comparatively easy to produce a 
few designs, but unless native ability is seconded hy 
thorough and long-continued instruction, common- 
place and mannerism in design, poverty and want of 
originality in invention, and final disappointment, will 
be the inevitable result. A natural impatience on the 
part of the pupils for speedy results has been one of 
the greatest difficulties the Committee have had to 
struggle with. Few persons have an adequate notion 
of the extended knowledge, accurate training, and 
long practice that are requisite to ensure success as a 
designer ; but keeping this high standard in view, and 
looking continually forward to greater excellence, they 
yet believe, that after a few months’ instruction, it 
will be possible for a large portion of the pupils to 
contribute to their own support. 

The Committee propose to continue the School on a 
similar plan for the following year ; not having been 
able to receive all the applicants for instruction during 
the past year, they have engaged rooms adjoining 
their former one in Thorndike’s Building, sufficient to 
accommodate at least a hundred pupils, with the nec- 
essary arrangements, also, for engraving and design- 
ing. The plan of instruction is as follows :— 

All the pupils on entering will devote several months 
to a thorough elementary course of outline geometric 
drawing, followed by drawing from nature and casts, 
instructions in botany, &c., until the pupils them- 
selves and their instructors can judge of their capac- 
ities for higher branches. They will then select the 
peculiar department they wish to enter, and follow a 
course of instruction especially adapted to it. In their 
present instructors the Committee have thus far found 
their hopes fully realized ; they propose to retain 
them, and to procure the best practical talent, in the 
specific branches, which the means placed at their 
disposal will allow. 

Up to this time the training of the pupils has been 
altogether elementary, but the School begins to be in 
@ position to advertise for undertaking work of various 
kinds ; such as wood engraving and lithography, de- 
signing for paper hangings, car linings, table cloths, 
and other manufactures ; and the best instruction 
that can be procured will be given in designing for 
calicoes and de laines, the most important and difficult 
branches. The demand for this labor is very great 
and constantly increasing ; the only problem is to 
educate artists who can meet it. 

The Committee ask of the public a renewal and in- 
crease of the subscriptions of the first year up to the 
amount which the Treasurer’s report shows to be nec- 
essary. They invite, also, the codperation of manu- 
facturers, publishers, and all other persons interested , 
in the subject, in giving them work, and furnishing 
them with information in regard to their special 


ged | branches of art. 


Among the pleasantest incidents of the year was a 
visit from Mrs. Anne Hill, the accomplished principal 
of the Philadelphia School. Her interest in the New 
England School, and her account of her own labors 
were very encouraging to the pupils, and she gave 
the Committee much valuable information. They feel 
that they, as well as all interested in the cause of art 
and employment for women, are sharers in the great 
loss sustained by the Philadelphia School in her sud- 
den and terrible death. They trust that the warm 
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friendly feeling existing between these kindred insti- 
tutions will long continue, and prove a constant source 
of mutual benefit. 

The Committee would also express their thanks to 
those friends who have given or loaned to the School 
flowers, books, casts, engravings, and patterns of 
manufactured goods, as well as to the proprietors of 
the Boston Athenseum, of the Dusseldorf Gallery, and 
of the Statue of The Shipwrecked Mother, for the op- 
portunity afforded their pupils of visiting these inter- 
esting exhibitions. These things are very necessary 
in developing the taste, ‘‘ for the greater is one’s ac- 
quaintance with works of art, the greater is his power 
of originating them, ’ and the Committee would not 
otherwise have been able to procure them. 


With most cheering augury for the future, the Com- 
mittee submit the report of the year to the Directors 
of the Society. They have necessarily encountered 
many difficulties in an enterprise so new, but they feel 
that the great point is proved, viz., that abundant 
talent for designing exists among New England 
women, and they need only a fair chance and good 
instruction to compete successfully with any in the 
world. They trust it is not necessary to urge that an 
enterprise which seems to them so important, prom- 
ising so well, and now on its trial, should not at this 
point be suffered to languish for lack of means, and 
the earnest hopes of many be disappointed. 

EDNAH D. LITTLEHALE, 
Secretary for the Committee. 




















Dr. The New England School of Design for Women. Cr. 
1852. 1852. 
Bept. | T'o amount disbursed the past year :— = By amounts received the past year :— 
30. " 
Furniture for School Room, . . ... +++ $305.98 Private subscriptions and donations, . $515.00 
Books and materials, . . . 6.6 ee eee 247.53 Corporations’ subscriptions, . .. . 750. 
Advertising and Printing, . .....++-s 67.61 $1265.00 
Painting Signs, 2.6 +e eee eee ee 10.00 Materials sold in the School, . . . . 119.71 
Propn patterns do. Ka ee 9.18 
Tuition paid Mr. Whitaker to April 1, $499.99 —— 128.89 
Mr. Bellows, April 1 to 
July 3, . 2. 1. woe 360.00 Tuition Fees, viz. : 
Miss Clark, Dec. 19 to 1851. 
daly MH oe oe 161.10 Oct. 8 to Nov. 18, 28 pupils, $33 . . 98.00 
Baker & Smith, May 17 Nov. 18 to Dec. 16,54 do. 5 $270 
to July 30,....-. .00 1852. 2 do. 
—— 1085.09 —— 277.00 
Lessons on Botany—Miss Parsons, 36 Dec. 17 to Feb. 23,20 do 5 + 100.00 
, Tee ee ee .00 1852. 
Mr. Russell,. . 25.00 Feb. 27 to April 1,53 do. 65 - 265.00 
— 124.00 April 10, received 11 do. 5 - 55.00 
Rent—Tremont Hall—Public meeting, 8.00 jo. 16, do. 5 do 65 25.00 
Warren St. Chapel, Oct. 8, 5 May 21, do. 34 do 5 .. 170.00 
ee 15.00 do. 2, do 16 do 5 80 
Thorndike Hall, 3 quarters, to 4 do. 2 terms, 40 
pS rere a 375.00 — 120.00 
398.00 do. 29, do. 6 do. $5 30 00 
Heating Thorndike Hall, winter 1852, ... 50.00 June 2, do. 3 do. 5 15.00 
Taking care of room and sundry petty do. 21, do. 1 do 5 00 
expenses, . 2. ee ee eee er eee 69.55 —— 1160.00 
Sept. | To balance, in Bank, carried to new account, . 196.13 $2553.88 
30. 
$2553.89 || Sept- | By balance brought down,. .......-- 196.18 
——_}; 30. _—__ 
NOTE TO THE TREASURER’S ACCOUNT. = 
With the increased accommodation for 4 larger number (Er. ex.) 
of pupils, and the higher and more varied instruction req- 
uisite to the advanced classes, the expenses of the com- Boston, Sept. 30th, 1852. 
mencing year cannot be stated at less than ne 
which the pupils, presuming the number to average 75, 
will pay $1500. The renewed subscriptions of corpora- SAMUEL G. WARD, Tazas. 
tions, with the funds on hand, will leave about $1500 to 
be raised by private subscriptions ; and this sum, from 
the great interest the experiment has excited, it is be- 
lieved, will be readily subscribed. 

















From Punch. 

Tue Rartway Nursery Ruymer.—Now that it has 
become proverbial that accidents will happen on the 
best regulated Railways, we consider that a salutary 
dread of them ought early to be implanted in the 
minds of our rising generation. The infantine ‘‘ hob- 
goblin’’ should in future be the Railway Engine, and 
our children should be legendarily warned of this, as 
of a lawyer’s bill, or any other sometimes necessary 
evil. Instead of the bloody deeds of mythic Jack-the- 
Giant-Killers, we would have our nursemaids tell the 
horrors of a real Railroad journey. ‘‘ Railways are 
Dangerous’’ should be the earliest round-hand text ; 
and one of the first chapters in the Spelling-book the 
Chapter of Accidents. 

Our ‘* Nursery Rhymers’’ too, might similarly be 
amended. We have long been nationally ashamed of 
those senseless ‘* hush-a-by babys,’’ with which the 
British infancy has for ages been insulted. With easy 
alteration they might teach a most impressive lesson. 
And we, therefore, feel we shall be doing the infant 
state some service, by furnishing at once a specimen 
page of The Railway Nursery Rhymer. 





Airn.— Ride a Cock-Horse.”” 
Fly by steam-force the country across, 
Faster than jockey outside a race-horse : 
With time-bills mismanaged, fast trains after slow, 
You shall have danger wherever you go. 


Air.— Little Bo-Peep.” 
Little Bo-Peep 
Ts fast asleep, 
In th’ Excursion train you ’Il find him : 
Oh ! it ’s ten to one 
If he ever gets home— 
For a “Special” is close behind him ! 


Arr.—* Hush-a-by Baby.’’ 
Rock away, passenger, in the third class, 
When your train shunts a faster will pass : 
When your train ’s late your chances are small— 
Crushed will be carriages, engine, and all. 


Arm.—* Dickory, Dickory, Dock.” 
Smashery, mashery, crash ! 
Into the “‘ Goods”? we dash : 

The “ Express,” we find, 
Is just behind— 
Smashery, mashery, crash ! 











LAST HOURS OF 


LAST HOURS OF WALTER SCOTT. 


From Donald Macleod’s Life of Walter Scott, just 
published by Scribner, we take the following—the 
passage of Scott from this world to the next. 


Amp kindest attentions from all whom they 
met, or dealt with, they went on their melancholy 
road, and the invalid was placed in in his car- 
riage on Wednesday, the llth of July. For the 
first two stages he lay torpidly upon his pillows, 
but as they descended the vale of Gala, the old, 
beloved scenes aroused him ; he murmured, ‘‘ Gala 
Water; Buckholme ; Torwoodlee ;”’ and when they 
rounded the hill at Ladhope, and the outline of 
the Eildon hills arose before him, his heart leaped 
up within him ; and when in a few more moments 
he saw the towers of his own Abbotsford, he 
sprang up and uttered a cry of joy. 

Pithe eer was ina Seok end eat being able to 
cross the ford, they were forced to take the longer 
road around by Melrose bridge, and while within 
sight of his home, it took the strength both of 
Lockhart and the doctor to keep him in the car- 
riage. Past the bridge, the road loses sight of 
Abbotsford for.a couple of miles, and during these 
he relapsed into a state of torpor; but when the 
reached the bank that looks upon his home, his 
se returned and became almost ungovern- 
able. 

Mr. Laidlaw was waiting at the porch, and 
helped to carry him into the dining-room, where 
he sat half-stupefied for a moment, and then, as 
his eye rested on his old friend, he cried, ‘* Ha, 
Willie Laidlaw! O man, how often have I thought 
of you!’”’ Then his dogs came round him and 
fawned upon him, and licked his hands, and the 
broken old knight sat there caressing them, some- 
times with smiles, but oftener with tears; and so 
he fell asleep. 

The next day he was better and they wheeled 
him in a Bath chair out into the garden, sur- 
rounded by his grandchildren and his dogs. The 
flowers and trees which his own hand ne planted 
and trained, seemed to infuse new life into him, 
and, when he had enjoyed them for a while, he 
asked to be taken to his room again. So they 
wheeled him for an hour or so about the great 
hall and library, he saying more than once, ‘I 
have seen much, but nothing like my ain house ; 
give me one turn more.”” He was very gentle, and 
ay down again as soon'as his watchers thought 
that he had need of rest. 

Next morning, being still better, the exercise 
was renewed, and after it, he sat for a while in his 
great arm-chair, looking from the window out 
upon the Tweed. He asked Mr. Lockhart to read 
to him. ‘ From what book, Sir Walter?’ ‘‘ Need 
you ask ?’’ said the old man, ‘*‘ there is but one.”’ 
Then he listened with gentle devotion to those 
sacred words chronicled by the Beloved Disciple. 
‘*Let not your heart be troubled; ye believe in 
God, believe also in Me. In my Father's house 
are many mansions ; I go to prepare a place for 
you.” hen he had heard the whole chapter, he 
said, “‘ Well, this is a great comfort ; I have fol- 
lowed you distinctly, and I feel as if I were yet to 
be myself again.” 

In reading to him some | sy from his old 
favorite, Crabbe, on the third day, it was perceived 
that he had lost his memory, even of verse. Poems 
that he had known by heart, were now perfectly 
new to him; and so on the following day. But 


he remembered well all that was read to him from 
CCCCLIII. 
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the Bible, as well as some little hymns from Dr. 
Watts, which his little grandson repeated, stand- 
ing by his knee. In the afternoon, it was on 
Sunday, after Mr. Lockhart had read the evening 
prayer of the Episcopal Church, he bade him add 
the office for the visitation of the sick. 

Monday found him very feeble, and he remained 
in bed; but he revived on Tuesday and was 
wheeled out into the sunshine once more. There 
he soon fell asleep, and so remained for half an 
hour. Then starting up, he flung the plaids from 
his shoulders and said, ‘‘ This is sad idleness. I 
shall forget what I have been thinking of, if I 
don’t set it down now. Take me into my own 
room and fetch the keys of my desk.’’ The in- 
stinct of labor was upon him,and he would take 
no refusal ; so they carried him up, and placed 
him in his old position at his desk. He smiled 
and thanked them, adding, ‘‘ Now give me my pen, 
and leave me for a little to myself.”” His daugh- 
ter put the pen into his hand, and he strove to 
close his fingers upon it, but the work of those 
fingers was finished ; they refused their office ; the 

n fell from the hand that could no longer wield 
it, and dropped upon the paper. He sank back in 
his chair, and out, from under those thick 
brows, the big tears swelled and rolled fast and 
heavy down his cheeks. 

He motioned to be taken back into the garden, 
and, when there, drop asleep. When he 
awoke, Laidlaw remarked to Lockhart, ‘‘ Sir Wal- 
ter has had a little repose.” The poet looked up ; 
again the tears gushed from his eyes, and he said, 
**No Willie! no re for Sir Walter but the 

rave!*? Then a little after, ‘‘ Friends, don’t 
et me expose myself ; get me to bed. That’s the 
only place now.”’ 

He never left his room again. For a few days 
he was able to sit up for an hour or two at noon ; 
and then that passed; and he lay still upon the 
pillows. Then followed some days of painful irri- 
tation, and forgetfulness of friends. Only once a 
well-known voice aroused him, and he said, ‘‘ Isn’t 
that Kate Hume?’’ But the hour was at hand 
when ‘the golden bowl must be broken.” He 
gradually declined, and his mind wandered back 
to an earlier, stronger day. Sometimes he seemed 
administering justice as sheriff; sometimes giving 
directions about his trees, and once or twice his 
fancy was at Jedburgh, and ‘* Burk Sir Walter!” 
came sadly from his lips. 

Generally his mutterings were holy words ; 
words from the Bible or the Prayer-book ; psalms 
in the old Scottish version, or bits of the magnifi- 
cent Catholic hymns. Oftenest of all, the watch- 
ers heard the solemn cadence of the Dies ire, and 
last of all came from those fading lips these 
lines :— 

Stabat Mater, dolorosa, 
Juxta crucem lacrymosa, 
Dum pendebat Filius. 


Broken-hearted, lone and tearful, 
By that cross of anguish fearful, 
Stood the Mother by her Son. 


Often he blessed his children and bade them 
farewell, and so lingered on until Monday, the 
17th September, when the eye grew clear and the 
calm sense returned for the solemn adieus to earth. 

When Lockhart was called from his bed to at- 
tend him, he said, ‘‘ Lockhart, I may have but a 
minute to speak to you. My dear, be a good 
man ; be virtuous ; be religious ; be a good man 
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Nothing else will give hae any comfort when you 
come to lie here.” He paused, and his son-in- 
Jaw inquired if he would see his daughters. ‘‘ No, 
don’t disturb them,” he replied. ‘* Poor souls, I 
know they were up all night ; God bless you all !” 
He never spoke again ; scarce showed any signs 
of consciousness, but gradually passed away. His 
sons arrived on the 15th, but too late to be ree 
nized, and so they kept their mournful watch until 
the noonday of the 2lst. Then slowly, gentle as 
the setting of a calm sun, without pain or sense 
ef suffering, he breathed his soul imperceptibly 
away. 
At half-past one ‘‘ the silver cord was loosed ;”’ 
the mirror, held before the lips, was taken back 
untarnished ; and the warm sun shone through 
the open windows; and a soft autumnal breeze 
just sighed amid the foliage of Abbotsford; and 
the ripple of the Tweed rose with distinctness to 
the ears of the mourners, as they knelt around 
the couch, and Walter bent down over the body 
of his father and kissed and closed his eyes. 





From the London News, Nov. 29. 
MISS BERRY. 
A BEQUEST FROM THE LAST CENTURY. 


An event occurred last Saturday night week which 
makes us ask ourselves whether we have really passed 
‘the middle of our century. In the course of Saturday 
night, Nov. 20, one died who could and did tell so 
much of what happened early in the reign of George 
IIL., that her hearers felt as if they were in personal 
relations with the men of that time. Miss Berry was 
remarkable enough in herself to have excited a good 
deal of emotion by dying any time within the last 
seventy years. Dying now, she leaves as strong as 
ever the impression of her admirable faculties, her 
generous and affectionate nature, and her high ac- 
complishments, while awakening us to a retrospect 
of the changes and fashions of our English intellect, 
as expressed by literature. She was not only the 
woman of letters of the last century carried far for- 
ward into our own—she was not only the woman of 
fashion who was familiar with the gayeties of life 
before the fair daughters of George III. were seen 
abroad, and who had her own will and way with 
society up to last Saturday night ; she was the re- 
pository of the whole literary history of four-score 
years } and when she was pleased to throw open the 
folding doors of her memory, they were found to be 
mirrors, and in them was seen the whole procession 
of literature, from the mournful Cowper to Tennyson 
the laureate. 

It was a curious sight—visible till recently, though 
now all are gone—the chatting of three ladies on the 
same sofa—the two Miss Berrys and their intimate 
friend, Lady Charlotte Lindsay. Lady Charlotte 
Lindsay was the daughter of Lord North ; and the 
Miss Berrys had both received, as was never any 
secret, the offer of the hand of Horace Walpole. It is 
true he was old, and knew himself to be declining, 
and made this offer as an act of friendship and grati- 
tude ; but still the fact remains that she, who died 
last Saturday night, might have been the wife of him 
who had the poet Gray for his tutor. These ladies 
brought into our time a good deal of the manners, 
the conversation and the dress of the last century ; 
but not at all in a way to cast any restraint on the 
youngest of their visitors, or to check the inclination 
-to inquire into the thoughts and ways of men long 
dead, and the influence of modes long passed away. 
It was said that Miss Berry’s parties were rather 

blue ; and perhaps they were so; but she was not 
aware ofit ; and all thought of contemporary pedant- 
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ry dissolved under her stories of how she once found 
on the table, on her return from a ball, a volume of 
** Plays on the Passions,’’ and how she kneeled on a 
chair at the table to see what the book was like, and 
was found there—feathers and satin shoes and all— 
by the servant who came to let in the winter morning 
light ; or of how the world of literature was per- 
plexed and distressed—as a swarm of bees that have 
lost their queen—when Dr. Johnson died ; or of how 
Charles Fox used to wonder that people could make 
such a fuss about that dullest of new books—Adam 
Smith’s ‘* Wealth of Nations.’’ He was an Eton boy, 
just promised a trip to Paris by his father, when Miss 
Berry was born ; and Pitt was a child in the nursery, 
probably applauded by his maid for his success in 
learning to speak plain. Burns was then toddling in 
and out, over the threshold of his father’s cottage. 
Just when she was entering on the novel-reading age, 
Evelina came out; and Fanny Burney’s series of 
novels were to that generation of young people what 
Scott’s were to the next but one. If the youths and 
maidens of that time had bad fiction, they had good 
history, for the learned Mr. Gibbon gave them vol- 
ume after volume which made them proud of their 
age. They talked about their poets, and no doubt 
each had an idol in that day as in ours and every- 
body’s. The earnestness, sense, feeling, and point of 
Cowper delighted some ; and they reverently told of 
the sorrows of his secluded life, as glimpses were 
caught of him in his walks with Mrs. Unwin. Others 
stood on tiptoe to peep into Dr. Darwin’s *‘ chaise’”’ as 
he went his professional round, writing and polishing 
his verses as he went ; and his admirers insisted that 
nothing so brilliant had ever been written before. 
Miss Berry must have well remembered the first exhi- 
bition of this brilliancy before the careless eyes of the 
world ; and she must have remembered the strange- 
ness of the contrast when Crabbe tried the contrast 
of his homely pathos, encouraged to do so by Burke. 
And then came something which it is scarcely credible 
that the world should have received during the period 
of Johnson’s old age, and the maturity of Gibbon, and 
Sir Wm. Jones and Burns—the wretched rhyming of 
the Batheaston set of sentimental pedants. In rebuke 
of them, the now mature woman saw the theory of 
Wordsworth rise ; and in rebuke of him, she saw the 
young and confident Jeffrey and his comrades arise ; 
and in rebuke of them saw the Quarterly Review 
arise, when she was beginning to be elderly. She 
saw Joanna Baillie’s great fame rise and decline, 
without either the rise or decline changing in the 
least the countenance or the mood of the happy being 
whose sunshine came from quite another luminary 
than fame. She saw the rise of Wordsworth’s fame, 
growing as it did out of the reaction against the 
pomps and vanities of the Johnsonian and Darwinian 
schools ; and she lived to see its decline when the 
great purpose was fulfilled, of inducing poets to say 
what they mean, in words which will answer that 
purpose. She saw the beginning and the end of 
Moore’s popularity ; and the rise and establishment 
of Campbell’s. The short career of Byron 

before her eyes like a summer storm, and that of 
Scott constituted a great interest of her life for many 
years. What an experience—to have studied the 
period of horrors—represented by Monk Lewis—of 
conventionalism in Fanny Burney—of metaphysical 
fiction in' Godwin—of historical romance in Scott— 
and of a new order of fiction in Dickens, which is yet 
too soon to characterize by a phrase. 

We might go on for hours, and not exhaust the 
history of what she saw on the side of literature 
alone. If we attempted to number the scientific men 
who have crossed her threshold—the foreigners who 
found within her doors the best of London and the 
cream of society, we should never have done. And 
of the political changes she saw—the continental wars, 
the establishment of American independence—the 
long series of French revelutions—the career of 
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Washington, of Napoleon, of Nelson, of Wellington, 
with that of all the statesmen from Lord Chatham to 
Peel—from Franklin to Webster. But it is too much. 
It is bewildering to us, though it never overpowered 
her. She seemed to forget nothing, and to notice 
everything, and to be able to bear so long a life in 
such times ; but she might well be glad to sink to 
asleep as she did last Saturday night week, after so 
long drawn a pageant of the world’s pomps and 
vanities, and transient. idolatries, and eternal pas- 
sions. 

Reviewing the spectacle, it appears to us, as it 
probably did to her, that there is no prevalent taste, 
at least in literature, without a counteraction on the 
spot, preparing society for a reaction. Miss Berry 
used to say that she published the later volumes of 
Walpole’s correspondence to prove that the world was 
wrong in thinking him heartless ; she believing the 
appearance of heartlessness in him to be ascribable to 
the influences of his time. She did not succeed in 
changing the world’s judgment of her friend ; and 
this was partly because the influences of the time did 
not prevent other men from showing heart. Charles 
James Fox had a heart, and so had Burke and a good 
many more. While Johnson and then Darwin were 
eorrupting men’s taste in diction, Cowper was keeping 
it pure enough to enjoy the three rising poets, alike 
only in their plainness of speech—Crabbe, Burns and 
Wordsworth. Before Miss Burney had exhausted our 
patience, the practical Maria Edgeworth was growing 
up. While Godwin would have engaged us wholly 
with the interior scenery of man’s nature, Scott was 
fitting up his theatre for his mighty procession of 
costumes, with men in them to set them moving ; 
and Jane Austen, whose name and works will outlive 
many that were supposed immortal, was stealthily 

utting forth her unmatched delineations of domestic 
ife in the middle classes of our ever-living England. 
And against the somewhat feeble elegance of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones* learning there was the safeguard of Gib- 
bon’s marvellous combination of strength and richness 
in his erudition. The vigor of Campbell’s lyrics was 


‘a set-off against the prettiness of Moore’s. The sub- 


tlety of Coleridge meets its match, and a good deal 
more in the development of science ; and the morose 
complainings of Byron are less and less echoed now 
that the place has opened the world to gentry whose 
energies would be self-corroding if they were under 
blockade at home, through a universal continental 
war. Byron is read at sea now, on the way to the 
North Pole, or to California, or to Borneo ; and in 
that way his woes can do no harm. To everything 
there is a season ; and to every fashion of a season 
there is an antagonism preparing. Thus all things 
have their turn; all human faculties have their 
stimulus, sooner or later, supposing them to be put in 
the way of the influences of social life. 

It was eminently so in the case of the aged lady 
who is gone from us ; and well did her mind respond 
to the discipline offered by her long and favorable life 
of ninety years. One would like to know how she 
herself summed up such an experience as hers—the 
spectacle of so many everlasting things dissolved—so 
many engrossing things forgotten—so many settled 
things set afloat again, and floated out of sight. 
Perhaps those true words wandered once more into 
her mind as her eyes were closing : 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of ; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 





Deata or Mr. Toomas Tuomson.—We regret to 
have to announce the death of this gentleman, which 
took place at Edinburgh on the 2d inst. Mr. Thomson 
was a very remarkable man. He was a coadjutor of 


* Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, and Lord Brougham, in the 
| establishment of the Edinburgh Review, and was a 





prominent member of the liberal party at the Scotch 
bar. He had an incomparably better knowledge of 
the history and antiquities of Scotland than any one 
of his contemporaries. He held for many years the 
office of deputy clerk register, and in that capacity 
rendered the most valuable services to the public, by 
collecting the national records, and making them 
available. For these services he was very ill-rewarded. 
And it is, perhaps, to be regretted that he did not 
employ the time spent in arranging and elucidating 
the muniments and archives of Scotland in writing 
its history. For this task he was admirably qual- 
ified, as well by his peculiar attainments as an anti- 
quary as by his refined taste and the purity and ease 
of his style. Buta certain constitutional indolence 
rendered him averse from grappling with any great 
or continuous labor ; and he contented himself with 
preparing those materials for others which he could 
have used better than any one else. For several years 
past Mr. Thomson officiated as one of the principal 
clerks of session. Instead, however, of having had 
to write out the judgments of others, he should 
himself have been judge. But that perfect knowledge 
of the law, and the possession of the other qualities 
that fit a man to adorn the bench, do not always raise 
him to that elevation. And superficial mediocrity, if 
assisted by a lucky combination of circumstances, has 
little difficulty in Edinburgh, as elsewhere, in rising 
above the best sense and the most solid acquirements, 
if destitute of such aid. Mr. Thomson was endeared 
to all who knew him in private life by the gentleness 
of his manners, the warmth of his affection, and the 
variety and extent of his information. Though he 
had attained to a very advanced age, his cheerfulness 
never forsook him ; and he preserved to the last the 
full possession of his faculties. 





Tue Puiantnropy or Banxixc.—Mr. Ira B. 
Eddy, of Chicago, having been chosen president 
of the Bank of Chicago, has issued a card, in 
which he sets forth his views of the magnitude 
and importance of the work he has undertaken. 
We copy it below as a curiosity in financial liter- 
ature. We do not ahem exactly what Mr. 
Eddy expects*to accomplish ; but he seems to hint 
at a complete overthrow of the money power, and 
a general division of the spoils among the people, 
from whom, as well as from the divine source, he 
expects a blessing. We should be fearful, how- 
ever, that if his transcendental ideas are realized, 
he will get anything but a blessing from the stock- 
holders of the bank.— Commonwealth. 


BANK OF CHICAGO. 


Having accepted the office of President of the Bank 
of Chicago, I deem it proper to make known my rea- 
sons for so doing. I accept with the express under- 
standing that I will not receive one iota of money 
compensation and give the institution my whcle 
strength of means, integrity, capability, and firmneys 
of purpose. 

I call it institution, for it is to have many branches 
throughout the land. Its mission is a great one—no 
less than to ,assist directly in lifting up and bringing 
forth to the light the now dormant energies of the 
mechanic and the common people, so called, and to 
the knowledge of their own power and position of 
strength. 

The people have been crushed by the aristocracy of 
money powers, and with money and a Union Bank, 
guided by the spirit of the Almighty of Heaven, the 
fiat has gone forth, that time with the wicked shall be- 
no longer. 

We begin small, very small, but, like all beginnings, 
with the people and God’s blessing, we now start the 
work. Ina B Eppr. 

Chicago, Dec. 13, 1852. 
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From the Spectator. 
THE COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD OSBORNE.* 


Or the various attempts at delineating the man- 
ners and opinions of the Stuart and Elizabethan 
times, as if from the pen of a contemporary writer, 
Edward Osborne is the best. It has what the 
others have wanted, an actual story ; it plunges its 
hero more completely into the business and life of 
the period, and not unskilfully mingles public events 
with private affairs. The imitation of the diction 
is suflicient for relief, though not above critical 
challenge ; and if the manner wants the freshness 
of the first books of this class, there is more sub- 
stance in Edward Osborne than in its precursors. 

The basis of the story is a supposed incident in 

the life of the founder of the ducal house of Leeds. 
According to the legend, young Osborne was ap- 
enticed to a citizen and mercer on old London 
Bridge. A careless maid-servant, dancing her 
master’s daughter at a window, allowed her to 
drop into the Thames. The child was saved by 
the ’prentice ; and, in after years, the grateful 
father, then Sir Thomas Ilewitt, bestowed the 
hand of his daughter and heiress on her preserver, 
although the young lady, or her fortune, was 
sought for by many gallants of the court. 

This ancedote is well expanded in the tale before 
us; the slight changes are artistically adapted, 
and the filling-in is consistent with nature and 
contemporary manners, and, what is more for the 
general reader, very agreeably told. The story 
proper is also varied by the chief historical features 
of the age. The tale opens with the reign of Ed- 
yward the Sixth ; and we see the exultation of the 
(Reformers in their new religious freedom pushed 
to an interference with the religious liberty of 
others. Edward dies; the interlude of r Lady 
Jane Grey succeeds, followed by the triumph of 
Mary, in spite of ill-judged attempts at insurrec- 
tion; all which Osborne has an opportunity of 
observing closely, because his master is sheriff. 
Time rolls on; the persecution begins; and in 
addition to several well-known martyrs, who are 
introduced in passing, there is a journeyman in 
Osborne's employ who suffers for conscience’ sake, 
and whose story is exceedingly well told. The 
volume, which is written in the autobiographical 
form, usual with these fashionable imitations, con- 
cludes with the courtship and marriage of Edward 
Osborne and Anne Hewitt. 

One secret of the author’s success is that the 
-scenes and manners of the Tudor age are inter- 
woven with the narrative, or when they are merely 
introduced they are not overdone. ‘The following 
is the —— picture of Southwark and ‘old 
London Bridge,’’ seen when the widowed Mrs. 
. Osborne is bringing her son to London, to bind him 
. to his father’s old friend. 


We left the old gray horse at the Tabard, and set 
forth a-foot, my mother and me, for London Bridge ; 
I looking right and left fora glimpse of the great 
i broad river. But no water could we see; and the 
‘ways were thronged with men, horses, carts, wagons, 

: flocks of sheep, and droves of oxen, pressing along 
.between stalls set out with all manner of cates. Anon 
«we come to a big gateway, with its portcullis-teeth 
grinning over our heads ; and a-top of this gateway, 
(that was flanked with turrets, and spanned the road, 


* The Colloquies of Edward Osborne, Citizen and Cloth- 
worker, of London. As reported by ye Authour of 
-** Mary Powell.” Published by Hall and Virtue. 
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were what looked like ever so many plum-puddings 
prickt on spits, leaning this way and that ; but my 
mother shuddered when she saw them, and told me 
they were traitors’ heads. But between us and this 
gateway lay a draw-bridge, the which, as we crossed, 
gave us a glimpse of the broad Thames, all a-blaze in 
the sun. I pluckt at my mother’s sleeve, without 
speaking ; aud we looked over the parapet, and could 
see boats ducking and diving under a row of houses 
right across the river, some of ’em six stories high, 
with balconies and projecting gables, looking ready 
to topple into the water, that rushed onward wiih 
tremendous force, eddying and foaming among the 
arches. Then [ noted, at the foot of each pier, strange 
projections of timber-work ; and askt my mother 
what they were ; and she could not tell me. But a 
man that overheard me said they were called ster- 
lings, and were strong piles of wood driven into the 
bed of the river. Also he told me the bridge was sixty 
feet above the water, and that its founder, Peter of 
Colechurch, lay y-buried in the chapel on the bridge 5 
and more he would have added but for the inter- 
posure of my mother, who said, ‘* Come, child, we 
linger,’’ and drew me away. Then we passed under 
the gateway, which was also a kind of guard-house, 
and toll-gate ; and, quod she, ‘‘ Now thou art on 
London Bridge.’’ But [ should never have found it 
out ; for, to all seeming, we were in midst of an ill- 
paved, exceeding narrow strete, only some twelve feet 
across, with frippery-shops, and such like, on either 
side. A great o’erloaded wagon that went first, 
cleared the way for us, filling the space all across ; 
but anon it meeteth. another wagon, even higher than 
itself, with a terrier barking a-top ; and, the one 
essaying to pass the other, their head-gear got 
entangled in the outworks of the upper stories of two 
opposite houses ; and I saw the terrier jump into an 
attick window, and presently run forth of the shop 
below. Then the wagoners chode and reviled, for one 
of ’em must needs back off the bridge, and some sheep 
and oxen were coming up behind ; and the foot- 
passengers jostled and jibed, and shopkeepers looked 
forth of their doors, and wives and maids from their 
lattices, and swarms of quick-eyed mischievous 
favored lads peered forth of every bulk ; and my 
mother cried, ‘‘Oh! weary on thein! we may bide 
here all night!’’? . . . when, looking hard on the 
shop to our left, she sayth, ‘‘ Why, here’s the 
Golden Fleece !”’ 


Here is the stirring incident of the tale. 


T had pulled off my warm blue gown to cool myself, 
and went into the kitchen with it hanging on my 
arm. Leaning forth of the lattice, according unto her 
wont, was Tib, a-parleying with the next-door 
servant ; and with her left arm cast about the waist 
of mistress Anne, who sat on the window-sill with her 
back to the river. On seeing me come in, the little 
maiden clapped her hands ; which startling Tib, who 
supposed herself caught by Mistress Fraunces, she 
maketh no more ado, but turns short round in a 
flurry, giving a lurch with her left arm that cast the 
pretty innocent headlong into the river. I remember 
Tib squealed ; but without a second thought I dropped 
my gown, that so luckily was off, and took a leap 
that was clean sixty feet into the river, without so 
much as a thought what I should do when I got there. 
I remember the blow the water gave my head, and 
what a way I went down, and how I bobbed up 
again, as Providence would have it, with the dear 
little fondling within arm’s length of me, drifting 
towards the fall beyond the arch. I clutched at her 
by the pretty waist, just as the eddy was going to 
suck her in, and striking out once or twice with the 
other arm, though the rapids were bearing me down 
horribly, found myself the next minute a-clinging on 
to the sterling, without power to climb up it, so spent 
was I, and feeling as if I must lose hold of little Anne 
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after all! I wot not how much of the noise I then 
seemed to hear was the water singing in mine ears, 
and the uproar of the falls ; howbeit, there were 
people hallooing above and around, and my master’s 
voice atop of all, from the parlor window, overhead, 
etying, ‘* Hold on, Ned, for thy life! we ’ll save you, 
my brave boy! Cling to him, Anne, if he can’t 
cling to thee !”’ 

And, before this, there had been a roar, as if 
through a speaking trumpet, of ‘* Boat ahoy !’’ and 
I heard oars plashing fast, though I could not spare 
strength to turn my head to see how near help was. 
Then a rough, kindly hand laid hold of me from 
behind ; and, finding I had no power to help myself, 
the waterman took me under the arms, and lifted me 
clean into the boat, with the dear little girl hanging 
about my neck. Oh, what a cheer there was! I[ 
heard it then, I hear it now; it came from around 
and from above, as if God’s angels were hovering 
over us. We were rowed swiftly to the landing, 
where there was a press of people that mutely fell 
back to make way for Master Hewet, as he ran down 
the stairs. For he was greatly loved along the bridge. 
He would have caught little Anne from me ; but I 
could neither speak nor let her go; and he sayth, 
“ So best 199 





From the Independent. 
THE MANUSCRIPTS OF PRESIDENT EDWARDS. 


Few things in literary and theological history 
are more interesting than the examination of the 
manuscripts of the great theologian of New Eng- 
land. We passed some time not long since in 
such an examination, in the study of Rev. Tryon 
Edwards, D. D., of New London, who has in his 
possession nearly all the papers and unpublished 
writings President Edwards left at his death. 
Among them was the precious work recently given 
to the public on Charity’and its Fruits. There 
are other works remaining, quite complete, un- 
— ; for example, a series of sermons on the 

atitudes, a work on Revelations, a large com- 
mentary on the whole Bible, containing 904 pages, 
a leaf of the printed English Bible being interposed 
between every two sheets. There is also an im- 
perfect Harmony of the Genius, Spirit, Doctrines 
and Rules of the Old Testament and the New, an 
immense undertaking, which would have been a 
prodigious monument of —— learning and 
wisdom, had it been completed. We wish that 
the work on the Apocalypse might be transcribed 
and given to the world, and that speedily. Such 
views of men who gathered their em of 
gacred things from the prayerful study of the Word 
of God itself, with the aid of the theological treas- 
ures in the works of English theologians and re- 
formers, before anything was known of German 
literature, are invaluable. 

All the manuscripts of Edwards reveal, in the 
most interesting manner, his indefatigable indus- 
try and thoroughness in the study of the Scrip- 
tures, his entire submission of all things to their 
authority, and the acuteness and power with which 
he grappled with the subjects in morals and meta- 
— that occupied his mind, There are note- 

ks from year to year, remaining, some of them 
filled up during the period when he was engaged 
in controversy against Arminianism, and in the 
sna of his works on Original Sin and the 

lom of the Will. Some of these note-books, 
ar partial student’s diaries, or memorandums of 
thought and study, reveal in a curious manner the 
scarcity of paper, and the necessity Edwards was 
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PRESIDENT EDWARDS. 


under, of economizing in the use of it. He used 
to make rough blank books out of odds and ends, 
backs of letters, scraps of notes sent in from the 
congregations ; and there is one long parallelogram 
of a book made entirely out of strips from the mar- 
gins of the old London Daily Gazetteer of 1743, 
printed for M. Cooper, at the Globe, in Pater- 
noster Row. It is written close and full, within 
and without, except the remnants or fringes that 
had some of the printing retained. There is 
another most curious manuscript, made out of cir- 
cular scraps of paper, 147 leaves being in the 
shape of half-moons, intermingled with patterns 
of caps, and other such like remnants of house- 
wifery, that, after they had served as exponents 
of the wife’s ingenuity and industry in head gear, 
answered also Tor the husband’s metaphysics, or 
first rough sketches of exposition or demonstra- 
tion in some of the knottiest questions of theology. 
On one of these pages we have, first, some rough 
notes on ‘‘ efficacious grace,’’ in the controversy 
with Whitby and others, and next a note from a 
family in the parish, for use in the pulpit, which, 
having performed its service there, was transferred 
to Edwards’ economical note-book, and of which 
the following is a literal copy : 


Mr. —— and his wife desier God’s name may be 
praised In this Congregation for his great goodness 
to them in Restoring three of their children from dan- 
gerous sickness to A considerable measure of health. 


Such notes of thanksgiving, as well as of prayer, 
in the midst of blessings or of trials, were the 
common habit of piety in those days, as indeed 
they still are in many parts of New England. 
Sometimes doubtless it degenerated into mere form, 
or an obtrusive particularity ; but it was a grate- 
ful, simple, old-fashioned observance, excellent 
when prompted by the spirit, and always bringin 
before the mind a recognition of God's mia 
providence, perfectly accordant with the teachings 
of his Word. It seems to be considered that such 
things may do very well for the country, but are 
somewhat out of date and fashion in the city. 

On the back or margin of such scraps, stitched 
together for convenience and preservation, and 
kept lying by him for continual use, to jot down 
whatever might be needed, Edwards would place, 
sometimes the catchwords, sometimes the skele- 
tons of thought and argument, during the com 
sition of some of his greatest works. The following 
extracts from these porte-monnaies of his mind may 
serve as specimens, for Edwards was like a careful 
farmer who fills a satchel with acorns for his walks, 
and at every convenient place deposits the seed of 
a future oak in his plantations : 


Definition of necessity. Concerning God’s Fore- 
knowledge. Common sense abuseof words. Incerti- 
tude, impossible, moral inability, impossibility, ne- 
cessity. Definitions. Borrow Stackhouse. They call 
the act of free-willcontingent. See sheets concerning. 
free-will and efficacious grace in the drawer. Borrow 
Mr. Beach’s last book. According to Dr. Whitby 
unbelief is never a sin; for he abundantly asserts, 
&e. This reasoning looks whole and sound at adis- 
tance, but it will drop to pieces if you handle it. 


This was proved to be the case with most of 
the plausible reasoning that Edwards took hold 
upon to handle and examine. The sentence is 
quite characteristic of the cool and calm manner 
in which the mighty metaphysician advanced to 
the analysis of whatever in his judgment would 
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not stand the test of truth. On another page we 
have memorandums as follows : 


Definitions. Moral necessity. Self-determining 
power. Contingency. Arminians differ among them- 
selves. Dr. Whitby forgot that what God does, &c. 
Stebbing changes the question, 223: 229. See the 
SS. [Scriptures], they allege against efficacious grace. 
Stebbing forgets the one thing, wherein the assistance 
of the Spirit consists in giving a meek, teachable frame 
of mind, to prepare men for faith in SS. [Scriptures.] 
See what the Arminians say concerning those Scrip- 
tures that speak of sinnevs as dead in trespasses and 
sins, blind, having hearts of stone, &c. Stebbing, 
page 185, &c. Efficacious grace is not inconsistent 
with freedom. Whitby’s exposition of texts relating 
to effectual grace. 


On the other pages we find notes and memo- 
randums as follows—showing that Edwards had 
frequently to borrow the books his arguments led 
him to consult or notice : 


Remember to consult the Lime-street sermons. 
Remember to borrow Mr. Locke’s works, his Reason- 
ableness of Christianity and Annotations, to see his 
notion of Justification by Faith and not by the works 
of the law, and particularly consider and confute it. 
To confute Dr. Watts’ notion in the Berry-street Ser- 
mons, serm. 13. Election, Particular Redemption, 
Special Vocation, and Perseverance. See Mrs. Dut- 
ton’s Letter to Mr. John Wesley. When God per- 
mits, he decrees to permit. If it is no blemish to God 
to permit sin, then it is no blemish to Him to purpose 
or intend to permit it. Original Sin. Borrow Dr. 
Barrow’s works, also buy or borrow of Dr. Johnson 
or Mr. Sergeant, Dr. Clarke’s Posthumous Sermons, 
which Dr. Johnson speaks of as explaining all texts 
relating to God’s decree of predestination. 


It is deeply interesting to look at these disjecta 
membra in Edwards’ own handwriting. They 
show, among other things, how cautiously, and 
with long examination and meditation, he ad- 
vaneed in his great trains of argument. He 
brought everything to the bar of the Word of 
Ciod, to be investigated at that tribunal. Per- 
haps there never was an uninspired writer who 
had a more profound reverence for the Bible ; never 
a mighty mind that more entirely received its wis- 
dom from that celestial source. 

The questions which the pastors of that day 
were accustomed to examine and discuss in the 
ministers’ meetings were mostly Biblical and prac- 
tical, but widely various. From a volume of min- 
utes in MS. on such occasions we extract the two 
following memoranda : 


Ata meeting of ministers at Cold Spring, Dec. 4, 
1746—Present, the Reverend Messrs. Jonathan Ed- 
wirds, Moderator, Ed. Billing, Tim. Woodbridge, 
Chester Williams, Scribe. After prayer the follow- 
ing questions considered : Was that an unrighteous 
‘sentence pronounced by David, 2 Sam. 1: 29—I 
have said, Thou and Ziba divide the land? What 
are we to understand by the First Resurrection, Rev. 
2): 6? Can we demonstrate from the perfections 
of God, that there is any connection between God’s 
threatenings of Eternal Punishment and the execution 
of them? Can we demonstrate the necessity of con- 
tinued exertion of the Divine power for maintaining 
our existence? Is justifying a sinner included in, or 
oes it precede, his regeneration? Upon supposition 
Adam had fulfilled the covenant he was under, would 
his posterity have been translated to heaven? Is it 
-eonsistent with the Divine perfections to put all man- 
kind under a discipline that necessarily makes some 
more miserable, though it relieves others ? 


THE LATE DR. BIRBECK.—SEVEN FOOLS. 





Again at Hatfield, Feb. 11, 1746: 


Present--J. Edwards, Moderator, Woodbridge, 
Ashley, T. Woodbridge, C. Williams, Scribe, and J. 
Judd. After prayer we proceeded to the following 
questions : Is it a sufficient reason for ministers to 
refuse ordaining a person over a pastoral charge and 
people, that they will not afford him a sufficient sup- 
port? [They should have had ‘Sunny Side’’ to 
read in their meetings. There was a *‘ Sunny Side’ 
needed in those days as much as in ours.) Whether 
Pilate ridiculed and bantered the Jews in what he 
says to them, John 18: 31? Will the sins of the 
godly be made manifest at the Day of Judgment ? 
Tow does it appear that the faith of Christians would 
have been vain, if Christ had not risen from the dead ? 


We can easily conceive how Edwards would 
have spoken on some of these questions, by turn- 
ing to those of his published sermons that dis- 
cuss them, especially the third in this list. What 
a privilege it must ha been to the ministers as- 
sembled in those interesting meetings to listen to 
the familiar conversation of a mind like his, on 
themes that by day and by night occupied his in- 
tellect and his heart! 

Edwards entered college at New Haven when 
he was but twelve years of age. In the second 
year of his collegiate course be read, with the 

reatest zest and delight, Locke’s Essay on the 

uman Understanding, and doubtless it exerted 
no little influence in the direction of his meta- 
physical studies or opinions. It is a curious, in- 
solvable problem, to think what might have been 
the result had Cousin’s Analysis and Examination 
of Locke then been in existence, if Edwards had 
read that work with the same critical eagerness, 
ardor, and susceptibility of lasting impression. 
There would have been cast up another and an 
airy highway in the Freedom of the Will. 





Tue late Dr. Birbeck, the chief founder of the Me- 
chanics’ Institutes, and who, at his own cost, both in 
time and money, largely contributed to the spreading 
of education amongst English mechanics, died, we 
regret to say, impoverished, and leaving his widow 
without provision. A communication of the bereaved 
lady’s position was made to the Prime Minister, and 
a memorial, most numerously and respectably signed, 
prayed that some stipend from the civil list should Le 
allowed to her. In reply to this memorial, an offer 
was communicated from Lord Derby of a pension 
(charged on the civil list) of 50/. a year.’ This pen- 
sion, however, was, by the special advice of Mrs. 
Birbeck’s friends, instantly declined. 





SEVEN FOOLS. 


1. The Envious Man—who sends away his mut- 
ton, because the person next to him is eating venison. 

2. The Jealous Man—who spreads his bed with 
stinging-nettles, and then sleeps in it. 

3. The Proud Man—who gets wet through, sooner 
than ride in the carriage of an inferior. 

4. The Litigious Man—who goes to law, in the 
hopes of ruining his opponent, and gets ruined him- 
self. 

5. The Extravagant Man—who buys 4 herring, 
and takes a cab to carry it home. 

6. The Angry Man—who learns the ophicleide, 
because he is annoyed by the playing of his neighbor’s 

iano. 

7. The Ostentatious Man—who illuminates the 
outside of his house most brilliantly, and sits inside 
in the dark.—Punch. 














THE GOVERNMENT 
From the Examiner, 13th Nov. 
THE GOVERNMENT AND FREE TRADE. 


Bearixc in mind how positive, how explicit, 
how earnest and emphatic were Lord Derby's 
declarations of adherence to protection, we have 
our doubts whether we should be dissatisfied with 
the vague, hesitating, conditional terms in which 
free trade is accepted in her majesty’s speech. 
We have seen to what promises the most confident, 
professions the most fervent, have come; and it 
should be rather assuring than otherwise to observe 
that ministers do not now stand bound to free trade 
by the clear and solemn engagements which have 
failed to hold them to protection, We cannot now 
say they promised as much of protection. We can- 
not apply to the queen’s speech Gertrude’s words of 
mistrust, ‘‘ Methinks the lady doth protest too 
much.”’ The profession, indeed, is mighty little, but 
when it was more in another and a dearer cause what 
was its worth ? Shakspeare tells us that resolutions 
of violent birth but poor validity are like fruits 
that stick to the tree when unripe, but fall in their 
ripeness. This new free trade resolution of minis- 
ters has not, however, any suspicious aspect of 
the adhesiveness pertaining to crudity, and we 
may dismiss any apprehension of its wee | to the 

ound by process of ripening, inasmuch as it 
ao all the appearance of a confirmed blight. 

Never before was so little made of a great sub- 
ject of congratulation. We have been laughing 
at the idea of the conjurer’s jumping into a quart 
bottle, but something like this feat has been ac- 
complished in reducing the vast success of free 
trade to the miserably petty compass in which it 
is packed in this passage :— 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

It gives me pleasure to be enabled, by the blessing 
of Providence, to congratulate you on the generally 
improved condition of the country, and especially of 
the industrious classes. If you should be of opinion 
that recent legislation contributing, with other causes, 
to this happy result, has, at the same time, inflicted 
unavoidable injury on certain important interests, I 
recommend you dispassionately to consider how far it 
may be practicable, equitably, to mitigate that injury, 
and to enable the industry of the country to meet 
successfully that unrestricted competition to which 
Parliament, in its wisdom, has decided that it should 
be subjected. 


How niggardly here is the concession to free trade ! 
—one cause contributing with other causes to the 
happy result of the improved condition of the coun- 
try. It does not figure even as pars magna, but is in 
vulgar phrase lumped with a plurality of obscure, 
unnamed causes, The cum hoc non propter hoc is 
the suggested reasoning. And while the portion of 
praise due to free trade is treated as not worth men- 
tioning, or too uncertain to be specified, a handsome 
share of injustice and mischief is placed unhesitat- 
ingly and confidently to its account. No ‘ other 
causes” are called in to answer for the injury to 
important interests. Free trade is the sule and 
whole cause of all that is amiss, though only a 
humble partner in the work of the general pros- 
perity. 

It is plain enough that the government would 
embrace free trade as the cord embraces the neck 
of a capital convict. They would hold it in the 
halter, waiting time and opportunity to strangle it 
or not, according to circumstances. Suppose, for 





instance, that the ‘‘ other causes’’ now said to be 
contributing to the general prosperity should cease 
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—that the supyly of gold from the Australian 
mines should exhausted—that enhancement 
should follow depreciation of the precious metals— 
prices heavily falling; in this case, would not 
ministers have a ground of their own making for 
reconsidering and reversing the commercial policy 
no longer corrected by an alterativet We have 
no fear that they could succeed in any such at- 
tempt ; but that 1s not the question. What is de- 
manded is a full, unconditional, unqualified, unre- 
served acceptance of free trade, as the one thing 
needful for the commercial prosperity and indus- 
trial interests. Such an espousal, it is true, may 
be of no more validity than the solemn engagements 
to protection now repudiated, but the public re- 
quires the homage to the principle precious to it, 
and for the fulfilment of the engagement it puts 
its trust in its jealous vigilance at its own power 
of compulsion. 

The present scheme is evidently a juggle. Pro- 
tection is to be abandoned in its old shape, and 
the guid pro quo compassed in another form of 
partiality. Something is to be dene, forsooth, to 
mitigate the injury inflicted by free trade on cer- 
tain important interests, and to enable the indus- 
try of the country to meet successfully that unre- 
stricted competition to which it is subjected. 
Why, quod quaris habes. It is quite unnecessary 
to go in quest of measures to enable the country to 
do what is doing already with the success which 
calls forth her mujesty’s congratulations. The gen- 
erally improved condition of the country, and 
especially of the industrious classes, set forth in 
her majesty’s . pore is the result of the triumph 
of our skill and industry in competition with the 
world. ‘The interests formerly coddled to sickli- 
ness, now coddled no longer, are becoming braced 
and invigorated by wholesome exertion. What 
has been taken from them has given them health. 
But the cured cripple claims compensation fur the 
injury of making a bonfire of his crutches. It is 
nothing to the purpose that he begins to walk like 
a man, if the prop upon which he limped, and 
would have limped forever, has been destroyed as 
worthless. The illustration is far short of the 
absurdity of the case. The fact is not merely that 
what has been taken from the agricultural interest 
never benefited it, but was its bane, but, moreover, 
it was a vast and cruel injury to the rest of the 
community, What was not their meat was other 
men’s poison. The mildewed ear blighted its 
wholesome brother. The injury which protection 
did to the great mass of the public for a third of 
a century, is to be measured by the benefits which 
have followed a reversal of that accursed system. 
The millions of mouths that have been fed abund- 
antly since the free-trade epoch were mouths 
condemned to hunger, or to stinted bread, in the 
years of artificial scarcity, the thirty years’ war 
against plenty—the most predatory war in the his- 
tory of the world, and a war attended with the 
horrors of all other wars, crime, demoralization, 
sickness, death. 

What equitable claim to compensation have 
those interested in so injurious and cruel an abuse ? 
They have had wrenched from them what they 
never ought to have possessed, and in any parallel 
case in a Court of Law or Equity the question 
would be not of compensation, but of restitution. 
They are not now to make advantage of their own 
wrong, and not a shilling should they be permitted 
to pocket in consideration of abrogated protection 
Sufficient for the days of the pillage was the evil 
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thereof, and no revival of it under any fiscal form 
of evasion, or other pretence, can be suffered. 
As the Times has well put it, their demand for 
the pound having been nonsuited, they are not now 
to come begging for 20s. on the same account. 

The reception of the passage in the queen's 
speech relating to the commercial policy of the 
country, and the various inconsistent ministerial 
explanations of the same, have unequivocally man- 


Ir may never be given to another subject of the 
British eam to perform services so brilliant as 
he performed ; it may never be given to another 
man to hold the sword which was to gain inde- 
pendence for at. to rally the nations around 
it, and while England saved herself by her con- 
stancy, to save Europe by her example; it may 
never be given to another man, after having at- 
| tained such eminence, after an unexampled series 
ifested the feeling of Parliament on the subject. | of victories, to show equal moderation in peace as 
From one extreme of the opposition to the other, |e had shown greatness in war, and to devote the 
from Mr. C. Villiers, Mr. Hume, Mr. Cobden, Mr. | remainder of his life to the cause of internal and 
Osborne, to Lord John Russell, and from Lord | external peace for that country which he had so 
Palmerston to Mr. Gladstone, one sentiment of | served; it may never be given to another man to 
profound dissatisfaction was expressed, and one | have equal authority, both with his sovereign he 
resolution to be content with nothing short of an | served and with the senate of which he was to the 
explicit, unconditional, unreserved adhesion to | end a venerated member; it may never be given 
free trade, as the main stay of the country’s to another man, after such a career, to preserve 
prosperity. As Mr. Sidney Herbert has well said, | even to the last the full possession of those great 
the repeal of the restrictive system is the Great faculties with which he was endowed, and to carry 
Charter of the people's comforts, bestowing*a free-| on the services of one of the most important de- 
dom for which is to be demanded as much respect | partments of the state with unexampled regularity 
as is yielded to the other not more important | and success, even to the latest day of his life ;— 








guarantees of national liberty. There have been 


temporary suspensions of the Habeas Corpus, but 


the writ of Habeas Panem is absolute, and per- 
mits of no interruption or encroachment. 


these are circumstances, these are qualities which 
may never again occur in the history of this 
country ; but there are qualities which the Duke 
of Wellington displayed of which we may all act 








in humble imitation. That sincere and unceasing 
devotion to our country—that honest and upright 
determination to act for the benefit of the country 
’ \ ‘ . P on every occasion—that devoted loyalty which, 
No man was in our time like unto him. It | while it made him ever anxious to serve the crown, 
has been said that England never had so great| never induced him to conceal from the sovereign 
a he ry B anenen both a |e nay to be the truth—that de- 
and at home. He subdued our enemies, and he | yotedness in the constant performance of his dut 
vanquished our =. ry are a |—that temperance of his life which enabled him 
by his sword, and he enlarged it by his laws. He | at all times to give his mind and his faculties to 
pn Anco the greatest military chieftain of the | the services ba he was called upon ri perform 
world next to maps and he — —— = | —that regular, consistent, and unceasing piety hy 
prejudices of the sovereign, the church, an o | which he was distinguished at all times in his 
aristocracy, and led them captive to toleration and Jife; these are qualities that are attainable by 
the — — = a a -_ when | ao, and these ~ — which should not be 
war was by his exertions at an end, great as a | lost as an example. t us hope, therefore, that 
statesman, the nation recognized his extraordinary | while we niet eng honor to Be memory of the 
sr ahe Se tab to cakattcs. Sts wal Alte dene Negter teenies aad OF cna 
. an e countr 
heaped upon him great honors. and pecuniary | show hour” thay pore their en should to > 
Seer teceens ceseanhcty telaoel nc tis ceed eae canoer ack clea Ges ll 
— nd rendered these honors 
ane, it ap up - peters —, =i duty is then —, Let us all recollect that 
towed on him a moral dominion such as no| there was a man of whom this country was justl 
minister and no sovereign has ever for so long @ | proud, and that among other qualities we wel 
period possessed. It has now conducted him to | those which it is in the power of all to imitate, 
the grave with all the solemnity and pomp our and which we may all endeavor to attain. This 


artists of funereal rites could devise, and has carried | much I have said—I could not refrain from saying 


its veneration so fur, as to cause one voice to be! it; I trust you will excuse me for doing so, as the 
raised against it in the House of Commons as| subject so much occupied my mind. Perhaps I 
bordering on impiety. What more can be said,|am the more justified in saying what I have done, 
or what more could the nation dot Services| because there were few, rhaps there were nv 
which it has so rightly and so largely honored | persons, except the late Lord Melbourne and my- 
cannot be questioned nor denied. Our testimony | self, who could bear this testimony—that however 
might be suspected, were it not confirmed by other | he might differ in political sentiments with the 
nations. Almost all Europe honored him, and} person who held the chief office in the political 
sent its representatives to accompany his remains | service of the state, he was as willing, as ready, 
to the tomb. Even that great nation to which he/as forward in giving every assistance that he 
was most opposed, learnt to respect him, and-for | thought for the benefit of the country to one who 
more than twenty years three of its ee differed in political opinions as he would have been 
is 


and many of its ministers bore testimony to to the dearest of his political friends.—Lord John 
merit, and regarded him more as a friend than a/ Russell. 


foe. The opinion of all Europe justifies the na- 
tional gratitude and veneration, and laiuns 
Wellington the hero of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century.— Economist, 20th Nov. 


THE DUKE. 








The ‘* Herald’’ of Madrid announces that the works 
of the first section of the Bayonne Railway were short- 
ly to commence between Madrid and the Guadarama. 

















CONDUCT OF THE FUNERAL.—BELGIUM AND PIEDMONT. 


e From the Spectator, 20 Nov. 
CONDUCT OF THE FUNERAL. 


Tue funeral is over, and we are all relieved, for 
ene great duty is discharged. We could not have 
been content with less than the performance of 
such a tribute, and yet while it was in progress we 
felt that it was too much. The nation has been 
convoked to lay its hero in the tomb, and it is an 
onerous and cumbersome and great business to 
convoke a nation. But in the very burdensomeness 
of the task England realized to herself a sense of 
her own regard for the departed chief; that was 
the object of the pageant, and that object has been 
attained. It may be said that every class and sec- 
tion of the country contributed to that recognition 
in its own fashion. The church lent its cathedral and 
its solemnities ; the executive lent its royal counte- 
nance and its authority ; the learned bodies lent 
their sanction; the army, its strength and ae ; 
the parliament, its facilitating laws and its public 
funds ; the people, its immense presence. Eng- 
lishmen have a maxim, that they do not value that 
for which they do not pay 5 and on that principle 
the very money-cost of the ceremony of ‘Thursday 
will present it most forcibly to the English eye ; 
and the Englishman will take a pride in surveying 
the price of that which he has eotened upon his 
Wellington. He feels that he bas done it hand- 
somely ; and he proudly lays his hand upon the 
bill as a certificate of that fact. 

On the other hand, there was something infelici- 
tous in the particular method by which this na- 
tional sanction was called together. The long 
delay of the ceremony after the substantive occa- 
sion for it, the public negotiations between differ- 
ent bodies of the state, and the unconcealed but 
separate efforts to form the pageant, too openly 
exposed the machinery to the naked eye. That it 
was an impressive pageant—that it did express a 
great national idea—that it spoke eloquently the 
national sentiment in regard to a national man, 
we all admit ; and yet there is a just feeling, that 
the spontaneity, the completeness, and the genu- 
ineness of the manifestation, are abated by the 
sight of that machinery. It was a real thing, but 
has been made to wear the aspect of a getting-up. 
Enthusiasm wearied itself with its own appliances. 
The sentiment was overlaid by the timber, the 
estimates, and the plans; the thing was dune so 
handsomely that the material was in excess of the 
spiritual, It is partly belonging to that mistake 
that the Pd ot boson. was attended by a 
painful abundance of excited curiosity and luxuri- 
ous festivity. ‘The national funeral grew to be an 
enormous Irish wake. 

It is true that the solemn occasion was never 
entirely forgotten; that as the procession ap- 
proached the bystanders hushed their busy tongues, 
and that as the body passed heads were uncovered. 
But there had been the breakfast before, and there 
was the luncheon to come; there had been a fever 
of preparation, and there remained a fever of ret- 
rospection. It may be truly said that the funeral 
of Wellington was performed between a roaring 
night of Bustle in the metropolis and a second 
roaring night to finish with. flection saddens to 
think that even in the midst of death life greedily 
pursues its trivialities. ‘ Eat and drink, though 
to-morrow we die,’’ might have been the motto of 
those who assisted on the path of Wellington 
from the state chamber to the grave. 

Gratified at the general tribute of respect must 
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have been those in the procession who were the 
friends or the companions in arms of the veteran 
hero ; but more than one sombre mourner, perhaps 
the deepest in his sadness, must have been shocked 
as the corpse of his chief thus ran the gauntlet 
through crowding and discordant gayeties. 

Were this the final event of the kind, it would 
be ungracious to say that we might have had the 
national tribute without much that has marred it. 
As an expression of dignified mourning, it may be 
questioned whether the gorgeous funeral of Wel- 
lington can vie with the less pretending or studied 
obsequies of Daniel Webster, or with the hurried 
burial of Sir John Moore at Corunna. If the sok 
dier’s funeral is mentioned, that of Moore instantly 
occurs as the most soldierly and mournful. Both 
of these ceremonies were spontaneous, both were 
the direct and unadulterated result of the natural 
feeling. An expression of feeling might have been 
drawn even from a larger concourse than that 
which attended Moore or Webster, not less easily, 
had a more decisive course been taken. To fulfil 
duties of that sort is precisely the function of 
the executive. The executive administration act- 
ing under the crown should have taken upon itself 
the duty of making the arrangements ; and all 
that was needed might have been carried on 
promptly and thoroughly without the stimulants 
of daily iteration in newspapers. ‘The royal orders 
would have sufficed to bring together all the 
representatives of the state, all the soldiers of the 
army; the royal orders, through the proper de- 
partinents, would have sufficed to direct the form- 
ation and route of the procession ; the royal invi- 
tation would have been accepted by Parliament 
not less willingly if it had come in a finally- 
arranged shape ; much shorter notice would bave 
sufficed to secure all needful preparations for 
maintaining order in the streets of London, with- 
out inviting that odious parade of showman adver- 
tising and busy hammering, that contributed to 
detract from the moral effect of the pageant. And 
all this might have been done weeks ago, without 
waiting fur the concurrence of Parliament, or for 
some of those studied details which burden rather 
than enrich the ceremony. It might have been so ; 
but it matters not now, save as the precedent tells 
upon the future. These minor faults will be for- 
gotten, as the timber and the ropes of the barriers 
and scaffulding, and the street-mud, have been or 
will be carried away ; and history, with its broad 
mere will only record that the sovereign, the 
egislature, and the people, joined in conveying 
Wellington to the tomb. 





From the Examiner, 20th Nov. 
BELGIUM AND PIEDMONT. 


Tue ministerial crises of Brussels and Turin have 
terminated in a way little promising to the inde- 

ndence of those two countries. Count Cavour 
is the new prime minister in Piedmont. He has 
hitherto passed for no illiberal man; but it will 
be recollected that he very recently took a journey 
to Paris, had many interviews with the president, 
even dined at the Elysée, and returned not only 
with the full knowledge of what would satisfy the 
French ruler, but with the confidence of that ruler 
in his pliability. Count Cavour has accordingly 
replaced Azeglio at the head of the Piedmontese 
mr ne ; and we shall at no distant time be 
able to learn by what pledges or concessions the 
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new Piedmontese minister gained the confidence 
of his French protector. 

But as far as Belgium is concerned, we have not 
to wait a moment for explanations and results of 
recent difficulties. _M.de Brouckére had no sooner 
undertaken the office of prime minister than he 
introduced the new bill, which, as the French say, 
is the key of the situation. The law is one con- 
demning to fine and imprisonment all writers who 
may offend or calumniate a foreign government, 
The French envoy is appointed under it as a kind 
of attorney-general empowered to commence ex 
officio prosecutions aguinst offending journals. 
Although Belgium is indebted for this law, gag- 
ging the press, and interdicting its natural expres- 
sion of indignation and censure, to the French 
dictator, it will — serve the Italian and 
German absolutist and ultramontane parties. Any 
article reflecting upon the Pope and the Papal 
policy, upon the King of Prussia, or the government 
of Buol Schauenstein, may be made the subject of 
prosecution. It is not their own king or govern- 
ment that Belgian writers will hereafter have to 
fear, but all the other governments of Europe which 
M. de Brouckére’s law arms with power against his 
countrymen. ‘The next thing that M. Louis Napo- 
leon demands will probably be, that he may be 
allowed to prosecute not merely journalists and 
authors, but deputies and statesmen who shall have 
the insvlence to differ with him, and condemn his 
tyranny. 

The lawyer and philosopher of the new French 
empire, M. Troplong, has declared that represen- 
tative government is only fit for small countries, 
and that large countries must have dictators or 
emperors. As the suiall countries cannot resist 
overgrown neighbors, they may be allowed to have 
constitutions to play with. Small constitutional 
governments, therefore, under the control and 
order of absolute governments, are to form the 
future system of Europe. A pleasant look-out, 
certainly, fur Europe and for us. For how is it 
to be supposed that military tyranny, after having 
extended its cvércion over the press, the govern- 
ment, and the legislature of every continental 
country even nominally free, can tolerate or live at 
peace with the free expression of opinion, be it 
praise or blame, which has hitherto been the 
right and the habit of Englishment By the 
changes in Belgium and Piedmont the resuscitation 
of the French empire is not unfitly accompanied 
by a suppression of all free and fair opinion re- 
specting its merits in the only portion of continen- 
tal Europe where the press was not enslaved. 
There remain now capable of public expression, 
only our own opinions, and those of our transat- 
lantic brethren. The entire of the old continent 
hus, for the moment, passed under the yoke. 





THE CONDITION OF JAMAICA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST, 


Sirn—The readiness with which you favored me 
on a recent occasion, by the insertion of a letter 
relative to the subject of immigration into our 
West India colonies, emboldens me again to claim 
a little space in your columns for a few further 
remarks applicable to our position at the present 
time; and in doing so I confine myself more 
especially to Jamaica, both as being the most im- 


THE CONDITION 





OF JAMAICA. 


rtant island, and the one with the state of which 

am practically acquainted. 

The necessity which I formerly urged of a re 
additional supply of labor appears now to be fully 
recognized, and (as is generally understood) is 
likely to receive the countenance and aid of gov- 
ernment. This is a matter for congratulation, 
and may be hailed as the first step in that path of 
rae hee improvement which I trust our West 

ndia colonies are yet destined to witness. While, 
however, the importance of this timely assistance 
cannot be overrated, it is very desirable to bear in 
mind that the present high rate of agricultural 
wages in Jamaica, coupled with the low prices 
which have been obtained for the staples of her 
soil, are not, as is so frequently assumed, the sole 
causes of the island's prostrate condition. Other 
causes there are secondary only in importance to 
these which it is essential we should not overlook, 
among which two are prominent, namely, the 
want of due scientific attainments amongst those 
who are the practical managers of the estates, and 
the heavy lucal expenses arising from an excessive 
expenditure for the maintenance of the govern 
ment. On these two points more especially I 
wish to say a few words. 

To speak first of the evils arising from a want of 
scientific knowledge. A comparison of the present 
improved condition of English agriculture (im- 
perfect though it yet be) with the thriftless and 
routine systein of but a few years back, illustrates 
the benefits which have accrued to our farmers from 
some chemical acquaintance with the properties 
of the various soils and the manures applicable 
theretu—benefits which have been still further in- 
creased by successive improvements in implements 
and machinery. I do not hesitate to say that no 
corresponding improvements have taken place in 
the cultivation of the sugar-cane and its subsequent 
manipulation—nay, further, that (with a few 
praiseworthy exceptions) the planters have neither 
the intelligence to conceive such improvements, nor 
the skill to carry them out when suggested by 
others ; their ignorance and their prejudice alike for- 
bid it—waste und negligence are the order of the 
day ;—yet the peculiarities in the culture and manu- 
facture of sugar are such, that I may say a tenfold 
benefit would arise from an equal amount of scien- 
tific knowledge attended by a sufficient spirit of 
innovation to dare to carry it out in practice. As 
our grandfathers farmed so do we! Conceive the 
same to be true of English farming, and you have 
then a fair contrast of what Jamaica is in com- 
parison with what it ought to be. 

Next, with regard to the extravagant expendi- 
ture in the government of the island. On this 
subject it is not necessary to waste many words 
It is an evil now become so notorious that the 
sufferers are unanimous in their outcry against it. 
It is admitted by all, but the recipients of the 
spoil, that it is absolutely essential for the resusci- 
tation of Jamaica that a most sweeping reform 
should, without further delay, be carried out, and 
that this enormous expenditure should be very 
materially reduced. So many plantations have 
since the abolition been thrown out of cultivation, 
that the burthen of taxation, thereby restricted to 
@ narrower area, has now become intolerable to 
those properties which are still struggling on. It 
is hard enough to be unfortanate, but harder still 
to be reproached for it; yet I have known parties 
at home express their doubts that the planters are 
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really on the verge of ruin, since they can afford to 
pay a legion of worthless officials enormous sala- 
ries, and keep up an expenditure of between three 
and four hundred thousand pounds per annum. 
I fear to trespass too much upon your space by 
siluding no-v to minor evils; but allow me, ere [ 
conclude, to revert once again to the contemplated 
importation of laborers, as it may be affected by 
one or two incidental points which will bear upun 
its remedial effects. 
The immense tracts of uncultivated mountain 
and other waste lands offer to the naturally indo- 
lent negro a most congenial retreat, where, 
enabled by the prolific richness of the soil, at little 
trouble, and, in most instances, at no expense, 
further than a few hours’ labor in each week, he 
may raise ample provisions for his own simple 
requirements without the irksome necessity of 
earning a subsistence by laboring on a plantation. 
This is a reason which has increased the difficulty 
of engaging the services of even the inadequate 
supply of laborers, and has been aggravated by the 
custom, prevalent since the abolition of slavery, 
of abandoning the cultivation on each estate of 
provisions fur its own consumption, and purchasing 
them instead from such negroes as, having 
squatted upon adjacent unoccupied lands, or in 
some cases upon lands which they have purchased 
at a mere nominal value, find a market for their 
produce amongst the neighboring estates, thus, to 
a certain extent, dependent upon them. ‘This 
again is a withdrawal of a considerable number of 
those who would be amongst our most efficient 
laborers under the superintendence of skilled dis- 
cipline, but whose untutored horticulture possibly 
shows a greater disproportion between labor and 
results than we should find among the antiquated 
school of farmers at home. These two influences 
tending to withdraw labor from the estates may 
appear to many persons as comparatively insigniti- 
eant, but my own personal experience while resi- 
dent in Jamaica has shown me that practically 
they are great additional embarrassments. ‘The 
system of squatting being favored by physical 
causes, cannot be readily obviated ; but the latter 
evil might be remedied by the estates generally 
raising their own requisite supplies of ground 
provisions, which would render them independent 
of the class alluded to, and by depriving them of a 
market fur their produce, probably induce many 
of them to offer themselves as laborers. : 
But while advocating every legitimate means to 
actuate the indolent to labor, and to repress the 
system of squatting, I feel assured that a mani- 
festation on the part of the planters of sume 
desire to raise the social condition of the negroes, 
to respect their prejudices, and to elicit all the 
better traits of a naturally grateful and willing 
disposition, would do more to throng our planta- 
tions than any coércion could ever effect. ‘his, I 
know, is a hard duty to suggest to my white 
brothers, if it be true that the best way to teach 
diligence, moderation, and morality to others, is to 
ractise it ourselves. But I must stay my pen ere 
tun into a homily.—I remain, Sir, your most 

obedient servant, YT. 0. C. 
London, Nov. 9, 1852. 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 


Tue Nut.—The walnut was originally in England 
called Gaul-nut, having been introduced from France. 


Herbalists used to consider the walnut efficacious in. 
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diseases of the head, because it bore what they called 
the signature of the head (i. e., a fanciful resem- 
blance), the outer green skin representing the peri- 
cranium ; the shell within, the skull ; and the kernel, 
the brain. Towards the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, walnuts were found more effective than cannon- 
balls in taking a beleaguered city. Amiens was be- 
sieged by the Spaniards, who were then in arms to 
oppose the accession of Henri Quatre to the throne 
of France. A small number of Spanish soldiers, 
disguised as French peasants, with a cart laden with 
sacks of walnuts, came to the gate. and asked admit- 
tance to sell their fruit. On the gate being opened 
for them, one of the sacks, which was purposely left 
untied, fell (as designed) from the cart, and the 
French guard, busying themselves in picking up the 
scattered walnuts, were attacked by the disguised 
soldiers ; then a party of Spaniards, who were at 
hand in ambush, rushing forward, surprised and took 
the town. 


Tae Mutserry.—To whom does not the dark-vis- 
aged, sanguine-juiced mulberry recall the tragical 
fate of the Babylonian lovers, Pyramus and Thisbe, 
whose stolen interviews were made by moonlight 
under a mulberry tree, the fruit of which, originally 
white, became empurpled by being sprinkled with the 
blood of these unfortunate persons, who slew them- 
selves in despair beneath its shade? The Morea of 
Greece owes its name to a fanciful resemblance of its 
shape to that of the leaf of the mulberry, called in 
Greek Morea. A clergyman, Rev. Francis Gastrell, 
has acquired a disgraceful celebrity for having, in 
1756, cut down wantonly, nay brutishly, the mul- 
berry planted by Shakspeare, the poet’s favorite tree ; 
the reverend gentleman being unhappily then the 
possessor of Shakspeare’s home. He received, how- 
ever, very serious proofs of the general indignation in 
Stratford. The wood of the famous tree was made 
into snuff-boxes and drinking-cups, which sold at 
high prices. The introduction of the mulberry-tree 
(for feeding silk-worms) into France was at first op- 
posed by popular clamor, till patronized by the king, 
Henri IV., who seems to have fcreseen the wealth of 
which it would become the source. There is a pretty 
oriental proverb to inculcate patience and hope— 
‘* With time and patience the leaf of the mulberry 
becomes silk.’? As the mulberry owes its earliest 
faine to the death of two lovers, we select for its 
companion the lament of a poet of Portugal for the 
death of the lady of his affections : — 


SONNET. 
FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF M. M. BOCAGE.® 
(Voaste, Alma innocente, Alma querida, &c.) 


And thou hast fled, spirit most pure, most dear ! 
Fled to a sunshine brighter far than this. 
Well hast thou changed, for heaven’s eternal bliss, 
The false and fleeting joys of mortals here. 
O, born for heaven ! now called to that high sphere, 
Thou dwellest from vain delusions far away ; 
Once happy in firm faith and love sincere, 
Till sorrow made thy tenderness its prey. 
How shall a mortal, wretched and unwise, 
Presume to weep for one who finds sweet rest 
In glorious home above yon azure skies ? 
Forgive my tears, thou spirit loved and blest ! 
Ah ! such the strife, the frailty of the mind, 
That love still weeps while reason bows resigned. 


Tue Fic.—The luscious fig, whether the rich brown 
or its rival the green, must not be omitted from the 
Autumnal Basket. In old times among the Greeks 
the fig was held in honor. It was used in Saturn’s 
crown, and borne in procession in some of the festi- 
vals, as in the Plynteria, or festival of washing the 
statue of Minerva, wherein figs were honored as 


* A native of Setubal (St. Ubes). Died 1805, aged 39. 
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‘* leaders to civilization ;°? for when men discontinued 
their rude diet of acorns they began to use figs. And 
in the Thargelia, a feast of the sun, the two puri- 
fiers of the city (Athens) wore chains of figs round 
their necks, and the flute-players performed an air 
called ‘‘ the air of the fig-tree.’? Persons preparing 
for a journey adorned their doors with branches of the 
fig as a presage of a happy return. 

The Romans venerated the fig-tree, because Rom- 
ulus and Remus were found under one. But though 
the fig was revered among the ancients, it is used as a 
term of contempt among the moderns—‘‘a fig for 
you!’ This dates from the middle of the twelfth 
century. Beatrix, the wife of the German emperor, 
Frederick Barbarosa, having paid a visit to Milan, 
the citizens, enraged at having had their liberties 
invaded by Frederick, offered many insults to the 
empress ; and, finally, mounting her on a she-ass, 
with her face to the tail, which they placed in her 
hand, they drove her out of the gates. ‘he indignant 
emperor invested Milan, took it after a three years’ 
siege, razed all the buildings to the ground except the 
churches, and only spared the lives of the inhabitants 
on condition of each one taking a fig in his teeth, 
accompanied by circumstances of degradation so 
ooarse that we pass them over. From that time it 
was always a gross insult to an Italian to ‘* show him 
the fig,’’ i.e., to put the thumb between the two 
fingers and present it. The celebrated Hebraist, Dr. 
Kennicott,* seeing a splendid fig ripening in the gar- 
den of his college at Oxford, wished to appropriate 
it, and accordingly appended to ita slip of parch- 
ment inscribed ‘‘ Dr. Kennicott’s fig.’’ But this 
—— only served to incite a gay young col- 
egian to circumvent the expectant ; so, stealthily 
watching the maturing of the coveted fruit, as 
soon as it was fully ripe, he plucked it early one 
morning before the Hebraist was up, and, removing 
the original label, left in its place another, inscribed, 
‘*a fig for Dr. Kennicott.”” The Greek philosopher, 
Chrysippus, laughed so immoderately at seeing an ass 
eating figs out of a dish, that he broke a blood-vessel, 
and died at the age of seventy-three (before the 
Christian era two hundred and seven years). The 
fig, on account of its bearing fruit without flowers, 
was considered as the emblem of friendship, testified 
by deeds rather than by words. 


FRIENDS. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF FRANCESCO BARBERINI.¢ 
(Lo Fico senza flor ti porge il frutto, &c.) 


The unboastful fig his fruit bestows 
Unheralded by bloom— 

But ere his golden apple glows 

His silvery flowers the orange shows, 
And sheds a rich perfume. 

So the true friend kind deed affords 

Without the pomp of flowery words ; 

Others their gifts so loudly praise, 
Their kindness to all ears revealing, 

That dearly the recipient pays 
The price in wounded feeling. 





Toaps.—Animals are like men ; some enjoy usurped 
reputations and others are inflicted with censure they 
do not deserve. Among the victims of amend pre)j- 
udice is the Toad ; you will cry out at the very name 
of the animal, talk of the poison he sheds, and speak 
of countless other calumnies unjustly cast upon the 
poor animal. We will not attempt to conceal the 
ugliness of the toad, yet we do not think physical de- 
formity prevents those afflicted with it from 
ing a crowd of virtues. The negro Eustache and M. 
de Monthyon were not beautiful, but one was crowned 
amid the acclamations of all France by the Academy, 


* He died, 178: 





TOADS.—INTERESTING DISCOVERY. 


and the other sacrificed his large fortune to the de- 
mands of charity. We can also cite, in confirmation 
of our story, many public men, artists, &c., who are 
more remarkable for any other quality than the regu- 
larity of their features and physical beauty. The 
toad, though ugly and calumniated, is not the less 
possessed of a crowd of domestic virtues, which place 
it much higher in the scale of virtue than the dove, 
usually esteemed the model of love, but who, we will 
say, passes half the day in pulling feathers from its 
mate. If you would inquire into the veracity of this, 
go to Meudon, where there are more frogs and toads 
than anywhere in the vicinity of Paris. At first ycu 
hear in the distance a strange chant, not without 
melody and charm, which rises like a love-song in 
the air. The short, flute-like song, often repeated at 
greater or less intervals, is so varied that one might 
funcy it approached or withdrew. It is like a horn 
blown by a man on horseback. The precise spot 
whence it comes it is impossible to define ; one thinks 
it not unfrequently the song of some bird—it is the 
frog’s courtship and bridal song. No love was ever 
more sincere or devoted ; when the frog is once mar- 
ried, he not only exhibits a romantic fidelity, but in 
time of danger often protects his wife at the sacrifice 
of his life. If the female be attacked, the male faces 
the aggressor, provokes him, swells himself out, and 
seeks to irritate him and allow his wife to fly. He 
never leaves her a moment; he is careful and ever 
attentive, giving her the most delicate morsels of 
food, eating only when she has finished, and would 
make the most loving mortal ashamed of himself. He 
is ardent, jealous, and suffers no one to approach 
her ; woe to any who do. When the model husband 
has become a father, he is as careful of the children 
as of their mother. When the hour sacred to Lucino 
comes, he receives the eggs and places them where 
they belong, and where they remain until their incu- 
bation is complete ; then only does the female go to 
the water, where she deposits her eggs, and when the 
paternal and maternal cares end. You see, then, we 
deserve commendation for thus reinstating the toad’s 
fame ; we have written nothing utopian. The toad 
is also a sociable animal, and is easily domesticated. 
He often lives in out-houses. Pennant mentions one 
that lived on the stairway, and used to come into the 
dining-room whenever there was a light in it in the 
evening. He would suffer himself to be placed on the 
table and fed with flies and other insects. He used to 
puff himself up as an acknowledgment of the favor, 
and knew how to ask to be.placed there when they 
pretended to be unwilling to do so. He lived thirty- 
six years, and then died from an accident.—E. Cook. 





A most curious and interesting discovery has just 
been made at Langres, France, which we have no 
doubt will cause a searching scientific inquiry as to 
the material and properties of the perpetually burning 
lamps said to have been in use by the ancients. 
Workmen were recently excavating for a foundation 
for a new building, in a debris evidently the remains 
of Gallo-Roman erections, when they came to the roof 
of an underground sort of cave, which time had ren- 
dered almost of metallic hardness. An opening was 
effected ; when one of the workmen instantly ex- 
claimed that there was a light at the bottom of the 
cavern. The parties present entered: when they 
found a bronze sepulchral lamp, of remarkable work- 
manship, suspended from the roof by chains of the 
same metal. It was entirely filled with a combustible 
substance, which did not appear to have diminished, 
although the probability is the combustion had been 
going on for ages. This discovery will, we trust, 
throw some light on a question which has caused se 
many disputes among learned antiquaries, although 
it is stated that one was discovered at Viterbo in 
1540 ; from which, however, no fresh information was 





3. 
Died of the plague, 1348. 


t Florentine. 


afforded on the subject.— Mining Journal. 
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From the Spectator. 
UNCLE TOM AT THE THEATRES IN LONDON. 


Ir in the whole compass of literature there is a 
work of fiction bearing intrinsic evidence that it 
was not designed by its author for stage-adaptation, 
certainly that book is Uncie Tom’s Cabin. Noth- 





the story for the stage. They have avowed in 
their advertisement the necessity for alteration ; 
and, by blending one character with another—by 
enlarging a person here, by diminishing a person 
there—by inventing new situations, and transport- 
ing old ones—they have succeeded in working out 
a perfectly inoffensive drama, of considerable con- 


ing short of a written declaration by Mrs. H. B. | structive merit. Not one of the qualities which 


Stowe herself could induce us to come to a contrar 
conclusion ; and if we were forced to bow to suc 
irresistible authority, we can only say, that we 
should be quite ready to believe that when John 
Bunyan wrote his Pilgrim's Progress, he flattered 
himself that it might possibly be dramatized some 
day or other by Mr. John Dryden. 

n the first place, Mrs. Stowe’s novel is a series 
ef scenes, rather than a consecutive tale; and it 
is only the extreme power displayed in the scenes 
that compensates for the defects which must strike 
every experienced reader who would judge of it as 
a work of narrative art. Ina drama, still more 
than in a novel, every incident should tend towards 
a point, and the intensity of interest on the part 
of the audience will be in proportion to the accu- 
racy with which the unity of directions is pre- 
served. In Mrs. Stowe’s book there is in fact no 

int whatever, except the moral point of setting 
forth the miseries and vices incident to slavery. 
She takes up characters and lets them drop, just 
as it answers her general purpose of exhibiting 
avery in its most varied forms, and never scruples 
to bring in a ‘‘ Deus ex machina” wherever such a 
personage is found convenient. 

In the next place, the tone’ of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin is essentially that of a positive religion. 
The oppressed blacks do not merely appeal to a 
Providence, or Divine Justice, or a Supreme Being, 
or any of those abstractions which are to be found 
alike in the essay of the moralist and the sermon 
of the preacher ; but the Christian Redeemer him- 
self, with his personal attributes, is constantly 
referred to, as the friend of the oppressed in the 
hour of trouble. The piety of the Took is no mere 
accident, like the religious expressions which Sir 
Walter Scott puts into the mouths of his Covenant- 
ers; but is the moral basis on which the whole 
superstructure is raised. Now it need not be ex- 
plained to the merest smatterer in knowledge of 
the English character, that anything like an allu- 
sion to sacred personages on the London stage, is 
pot only objectionable, but morally impossible. A 
Methodistical play and an Atheistical play would 
he equally rejected by the same manager, and from 
the same motive. 

We have oa shown that both form and 
substance preclude Uncle Tom’s Cabin from any- 
thing like adequate representation on the stage. 
Nevertheless, this sort of objection does not prevent 
the mob that has read a popular book from rushing 
to see the leading personages placed in 9 visible 
shape before its eyes. Nearly all those theatres 
which stand below the level of dramatic criticism 
have attracted crowds by exhibiting Uncle Tom in 
some shape or other ; and now—somewhat late in 
the day—the Adelphi joins the throng. Nor is the 
Tom-mania confined to the land of the Anglo- 
Saxon. Our French paper informs us, that M. 
Dennay is at present founding a drama on a 
‘roman Anglais” called ‘‘ La Cabane de 1’Oncle 
Tom,” which is to be produced at the Ambigu- 
Comique. 

No one has more clearly seen than the authors 


strike the heart in Mrs. Stowe’s novel is preserved 
in the play ; but then, as we have shown, not one 
of those qualities was capable of stage representa- 
tion. The soul of Uncle Tom floats far above 
playhouses, and in Wesleyan talkee-talkee repudi- 
ates their alliance ; so we must not only be satisfied 
with obtaining a slice of his mortal frame, but 
must commend the authors for the admirable crafts- 
manship with which they have subdued « stubborn 
material. We only wish they had abstained from 
making Topsey assume the disguise of a pert 
‘ tiger.” The other personages of the piece ex- 
hibit the various actors in positions which we have 
seen over and over again ; but Topscy as represented 
by Mrs. Keeley is one of those bold though highly- 
finished pictures of character which, however not 
stand out from the general mass ; and we regret to 
see it toned down into mere stage-conventionality. 
The tableux of the piece, which are numerous, are 
well worthy of the spirited and experienced direct- 
ress, Madame Celeste. 





Tue last number of the Boston ‘* To-Day,’’ ap- 
rs with the last week of the year. Mr. Charles 
Hale, the editor, has been absorbed in that maelstrom 
of talent, the daily press, having associated himself 
with the conduct of the Daily Advertiser of that city. 
The demise of his agreeable little weekly will be re- 
gretted. The very excellent good taste which he had 
thrown into its management, and the group of assist- 
ants, who had plighted their helps to prosper it, made 
the To-Day the very pet of periodicals. There is 
nothing left to exactly fit its snug little place. Sic 
transit the glory of American magazines. To-day 
they spring up, and to-morrow they perish ; and are 
as things of yesterday. The best and the bravest go 
the way of the weakest and worst. The chronology 
of such enterprises shows that the finest talent fails 
to vitalize them. The reader will readily recall a 
dozen at least wherein the brightest writers for the 
press have interested themselves without seeming te 
interest enough of the public to pay the printer. 
They advance, sometimes, as far as asecond volume ; 
more commonly, however, expiring at the end of the 
first ; and the lonely volumes which the few appre- 
ciative and disappointed subscribers bind up, look in- 
consolable in their places on the book-shelf. And the 
worst of it is, that these are the labors of love. The 
echolar, or the laborious writer for a more frequent 
press, does not make an extra draft on his time and 
industry in the hope of tangible return. The outward 
pressure of overgrown ideas, like tropical shrubs too 
lofty for the conservatory, require an appropriate out- 
let. Disciples are wanted for favorite theories. Some 
pleasant day-dreams of a fit audience, though few, for 
treasured and sacred meditations act as an impulse. 
Or the chivalrous craving to better popular taste by 
creating an appetite for choicer literary comestibles, 
and to gratify the demands of the few who are already 
prepared for really good things, induces some, such 
as Mr. Hale, to renew the effort again and again. In 
this way, generic succession is kept up, although the 
individual is constantly perishing.— Tribune. 








of the Adelphi Uncle Tom the utter unfitness of 





A BRoNzE colossal statue of Christopher Columbus 
is to be erected on one of the squares of Madrid. 
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Woman’s Record, or Sketches of all Distinguished 
Women, from the Beginning till A. D. 1850; ar- 
ranged in Four Eras, with Selections from Female 
Writers of every age. By Sarah Josepha Hale, &c. 
Illustrated by 230 Portraits, engraved on Wood, by 
Lossing & Barrett. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Under the somewhat fanciful title of Woman’s 
Record, Mrs. Hale has published a book which, in 
the language of men, would be called ‘‘ A Manual of 
Female Biography.’’ From mother Eve, who was 
made some hours after Adam, on * Friday, the 28th 
of October, 4004, I. C., according to Blair’s Chro- 
nology,’’ down to the latest gifted fair one who has 
** penned a stanza’? for Graham or for Godey, every 
woman whose name has ever seen the light in type, 
has a place in the Record. Altogether there are two 
thousand five hundred—an imposing assemblage of 
ladies. One may well feel a sensation of timidity 
when first introduced to them. 

Mrs. Hale is catholic in her feelings. She has 
invited all to her gatherings, high and low ; no mat- 
ter what their degree (and we regret to state), no 
matter what their character. The only requisite for 
admission is, to have been talked about and written 
about. 

Foremost among the crowd are the women of the 
Old Testament, headed by Eve, whose biography 
affords Mrs. Hale an opportunity of arguing for the 
superiority of the sex, not only from the method of 
Eve’s creation, but also from the affair of the fatal 
apple, which has hitherto been considered evidence 
for the other side. Mingled with these are the myth- 
ical Helen of Troy and Queen Semiramis, Hero and 
Lesbian Sappho (with a portrait), and the hetaira, 
or ** very fast’? women of Greece and Rome. Rho- 
dope, Aspasia, Lesena, Phryne! Lais. There, too, 
may be seen the stately dames of the middle ages ; 
the brilliant and improper countesses and duchesses 
of the courts of Louis and of Charles, the esprit fort 
celebrities of the last century, the clever authoresses 
of the last generation, and our own fair contempora- 
ries, “‘the gifted daughters of American Song.’’ 
Apart by themselves stand the missionary sisters, 
nominis umbre, a mere list of names. These, all 
combined, display—as Mrs. Hale tells us in her 
eS picture of woman’s life, as it has been 

leveloped to the world from the creation to the pres- 
ent date, truly and completely.’’ 

From the creation to the present day (reckoning 
according to Blair’s), the 5,857 years which have 
passed have only bequeathed to us 2,500 distinguished 
women—less than half a distinguished woman per 
annum. 

If we scan the claims to distinction of some of the 
elect, the number diminishes. We certainly may 
reject the apochryphal names of the first era, since no 
proof exists that flesh and blood women ever wore 
them. Ought we not to cast out among the goats, loose 
oharacters like the Countess Hohenheim, of whom 
Mrs. Hale tells us nothing noticeable but that she 
eloped from her husband ; or, like Madame de Cha- 
teaubriand, who was only known as one of the mis- 
tresses of Francis the First. Certainly these are not 
women who have ‘‘ won their way to eminence in 
pursuits tending to advance moral goodness and 
religious faith.’’ 

And can we not fairly refuse to consider worthy of 
such high pretensions, girls to whom only a senti- 
mental interest attaches ; like the deaf, dumb and 
blind Laura Bridgman ; or the little Greek Garafilia 
Mohalbi, who died at Boston, aged thirteen ; or Ap- 
pollonia Jagello, a charming Hungarian, but nothing 
more? We will go further, and ungallantly ask 
whether the having written a hymn, or a few lines 
in a magyzine, or a stanza or two in the poet’s corner 

‘of some daily journal, or the being descended from 
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one of the nine or ten (does anybody know which ?) 
children of the martyred John Rogers, who suffered 
at Smithfield, furnishes a sufficient title to a niche in 
the only Temple of Fame our civilization has lett to 
us—a Biographie Universelle? We are aware, of 
course, that Mrs. Hale, living as she does in the 
midst of a circle of literary friends, has been obliged 
to propitiate the genus and gender irritabdile, by 
including in her-pages many contemporaries who, if 
she were writing in 1952, would hardly find a place 
in her record. We may omit them in our calcula- 
tions without offence, and thus reduce the band of 
heroines nearly one-third, leaving about one distin- 
guished woman for every four years since the creation 
(reckoning according to Blair’s Chronology). 

Mrs. Hale is not a Bloomerist, or an equal rights 
woman. She sees no advancement for her sisters in 
the wearing of trousers or the commanding of ships, 
Man, according to her, by the “‘ Fall,’’ was rendered 
incapable of cultivating, by his own unassisted efforts, 
any good propensity or quality of his nature. ‘* But 
woman was not thus cast down. To her was confided 
the mission of disinterested affection.’” Mrs. Hale 
** believes and hopes to make it apparent that woman 
is God’s appointed agent of morality—the teacher 
and inspirer of those feelings and sentiments which 
are termed the virtues of humanity.’’ A very pleas- 
ant and lady-like theory, which commends itself 
strongly to our gallantry, although we must admit 
that the sex are at the bottom of a great deal of the 
mischief of the world. 

We have been struck, not only with the small num- 
ber of distinguished women Mrs. Hile has brought 
together, but with the little she has found to tell 
about them. In looking over her pages, we cannot 
help thinking that most of these female worthies have 
left a name only because they were women ; and that, 
in the republic of letters, those who have won, and 
deservedly, too, the most brilliant places, are sadly 
behind their masculine rivals, even in their own 
peculiar province of feeling, devotion, and morality. 

Imagine a work which should contain a short sketch 
of every man who has had his name brought into 
notice, from Blair’s 4004 B. C., down to the present 
century, including all those gentlemen who are an- 
nounced as contributors to Putnam’s Monthly! 
Compared with such a collection, the Biographie 
Universelle would appear & mere pamphlet. 

Mrs. Hale’s work is very valuable as a book of ref- 
erence. The mechanical execution is excellent. The 
portraits, we think, might have been advantageously 
omitted. Some of them are purely imaginary ; such 
as Andromache, Sappho, Helen, Semiramis, &c. Oth- 
ers are appropriated to ladies whose faces we have 
had the pleasure of seeing, and are not striking resem- 
blances. The small size of the drawings renders any 
distinction of feature difficult ; and the general impres- 
sion remains that each person’s picture was obtained 
at a raffle, and was not selected because of any like- 
ness to the subject it was employed to represent.— 
Evening Post. 


This movement of womankind threatens to become 
the individualizing element of the present era of the 
world. Intellect after intellect, masculine and femi- 
nine, of the first calibre, is emptying its tributarial 
impulse into the one great flood of thought that is 
sweeping through the subject. 

**Woman’s Record’’ is an elegant and profusely- 
pictured octavo volume, of some nine hundred pages, 
opening with a steel engraved portrait of its well- 
known editor, and inscribed to the ‘‘ Men of Amer- 
ica,’’ who, we doubt not, will duly appreciate the 
compliment. 

Mrs. Hale says her purpose has been to give the 
true idea of woman’s nature and mission (as she 
conceives them), and more particularly to aid and to 
induce intellectual and moral progress among the sex. 
How nearly commensurate with this purpose is the 
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aecomplishment, is not to be decided after so imper- 
fect an investigation as the press of other duties has 
compelled us to, and we shall not attempt it. But 
thus much we vouch for: the book forms a valuable 
compendium of concise yet comprehensive sketches 
of nearly all the ‘‘ shining lights’’ of womanhood, 
from Eve to Alice Carey. These sketches are com- 
piled from the most veritable historic sources, and 
two hundred and twenty-nine of them are headed by 
portraits, procured, by dint of great exertion, from 
various parts of Europe. For these, however, little 
can be said. They are terribly homely; and, if 
faithful, it would seem that outright ugliness is the 
most common badge of a distinguished woman.—Vu- 
tional Era. 


The Private Life of Daniel Webster. By Chas. 
Lanman. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. 


The author of this little volume was for many years 
Mr. Webster’s private secretary and constant com- 
panion. He shares the unquestioning admiration 
which Webster contrived to awaken in the breasts of 
most all young men who pleased him, and he has 
given to the world such reminiscences of his distin- 
guished friend as seemed most worthy of preserva- 
tion: It is a very agreeable book, and no inconsider- 
able portion of it is entitled to occupy a place in the 
future biographies of Webster. It contains none of 
Mr. Webster’s correspondence of any consequence, 
Mr. Lanman having very magnanimously deposited 
such letters as were in his sion with Mr. Web- 
ster’s literary executors, who will publish such parts 
of it as they see fit. The topics discussed—we may 
say without much order or arrangement—are, 
** Birth and Boyhood,’’ ‘College Days,’’ ‘‘ Early 
Legal Career,’? ‘‘Elm Farm,’’ ‘* Marshfield,’’ 
‘Traits of Personal Character,’’ ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Memorials,’’ ‘‘ Illness and Death,’’ &c. 

The volume is illustrated by three engravings of 
Webster ; one a front face, the other a profile, and, 
in our judgment, the best ; and the third a full figure 
sitting with an old hat on his head, under a tree, at 
Marshfield. There is also a picture of the Marshfield 
mansion, and of Mr. Webster’s birth-place. 

The greatest curiosity we have met in Mr. Lan- 
man’s book is a couple of stanzas of verse ; the only 
specimen of Webster’s poetry, so far as we know, that 
ever found its way into print. Our readers will. 
doubtless, be curious to see them. 


THE MEMORY OF THE HEART. 


If stores of dry and learned lore we gain, 

We keep them in the memory of the brain ; 

Names, things and facts—whatever we knowledge call, 
There is the common ledger fur them all ; 

And images, on this cold surface traced, 

Make slight impressions, and are soon effaced. 


But we ’ve a page more glowing and more bright, 

On which our friendship and our love to write : 

That these may never from the soul depart, 

We trust them to the memory of the heart. 

There is no dimming—no efacement here : 

Each new pulsation keeps the record clear ; 

Warm, golden letters, all the tablet fill, 

Nor lose their lustre till the heart stands still. 
London, November 19, 1839. Evening Post. 


Essays and Tales in Prose and Verse. By Barry 
wall. In twovolumes. Boston: Ticknor, Reed 
& Fields. 1853. 


This is the first collected edition of the prose works 
of one of the purest writers of English now living. 
Proctor first appeared as an author in 1815, when he 
published some dramatic egketches. In 1822 he pro- 
duced his tragedy of Mirandola, which was played at 
Covent Garden Theatre with some success. Since 
then he has written several other elaborate dramatic 
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pieces ; but his fame has been chiefly identified with 
his songs, some of which belong to the very first order 
of lyric poetry. 

But as a tale-writer and essayist, Proctor has not 
been much known out of England, for the simple rea- 
son that his best pieces have been published anony- 
mously. It is to the enterprise of a Boston publish- 
ing-house that the public are now indebted fr the 
first collection which has been made of them, and for 
the first public avowal of their authorship. Mr. 
Proctor, who, be it observed, is not a man of letters 
by profession, but a barrister, and at present holds 
the post of Lunacy Commissioner, thus speaks of the 
contents of the two volumes which are now presented, 
with his sanction, to the American public. What he 
says, emboiies all we need say of the work, at pres- 
ent : 








As far as I am able to invest you with the exclusive 
right of publishing, in the United States, an edition of 
these prose writings, I do so by this letter. Some of 
them, you will take note, have never been printed in 
their present state before. 

You will find, gst these sel papers, some 
which were written as early as 1820, and some as late, I 
think, as 1848 or 1849;—some which pretend to be 
* lively,”? and a few which are strictly “ severe ;’’—sev- 
eral essays, chiefly on poctical subjects, none which are 
very elaborate ;—and a story or two in which pathos pre- 
dominates, while the moral (like the light under the 
bushel) is hidden from the careless observer. — 

You have, at present, such admirable writers of prose 
fiction in America (among others, Mr. Hawthorne and 
Mr. Longfellow), that I might reasonably feel a little 
diffident as to the reception my little pieces of prose are 
likely to encounter from your countrymen. But my 
critics—English as well as American—have, for the most 
part, been always so good-natured to my efforts, that I 
have no hesitation in throwing myself upon their kind- 
ness once again. vening Post. 


tad 





Narrative and Miscellaneous Papers. By Thomas 
de Quincey, author of ‘‘ Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater,’’ etc. etc. In two volumes, Boston: 
Ticknor, Reed and Fields. 18583. 


We think these volumes are superior to any of their 
predecessors, except the Biographical Essays and the 
magnificent volume on the Cxsars. They have all 
that vast breadth of learning, that exceeding bril- 
liancy of coloring, and that amazing but somewhat 
erratic eloquence which people have long associated 
with the great Opium-Eater. Take as an illustration 
that splendid paper on the Flight of a Tartar Tribe, 
commonly regarded as one of the most brilliant of his 
essays, and no person can fail to perceive that Mr. de 
Quincey is a man of wonderful powers. But besides 
this remarkable paper—sufficient in itself to give a 
high character to any volume—these volumes con- 
tain a long and Very striking tale, entitled the House- 
hold Wreck ; a learned paper on the System of the 
Heavens as revealed by Lord Rosse’s Telescopes ; an 
interesting paper on Coleridge and Opium-Eating ; 
and three noticeable papers on Modern Superstition, 
War, and the Temperance Movement, of which we 
should speak at considerable length, if there were not 
sO t @ pressure upon our columns at the present 
time. We must also defer some general observations 
on Mr. de Quincey’s characteristics as a writer, until 
&@ more convenient opportunity. In the mean time, we 
can only repeat that the two volumes now on our 
table are among the best specimens of the products 
of his great and peculiar genius.— Tvaveller. 


Knick-Knacks. By L. Gaylord Clark. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 200 Broadway. 

This beautiful volume contains a compilation of 
extract from the Editor’s Table of the Knickerbocker 
Magazine. The general popularity of that feature in 
this well-conducted periodical might readily have sug- 





gested the certain success of a book made up of sach 
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admirable material ; but Mr. Clark received the fur- 
ther encouragement of a judgment still more expe- 
rienced than his own, in the recommendation of 
Washington Irving, who ‘‘ thought it a great pity 
that the sallies of humor, the entertaining incidents, 
and the touches of tender pathos, which are so fre- 
quently to be met with in your ‘ Gossip,’ should be 
comparatively lost among the multitudinous leaves of 
a Magazine.’’ Indeed, the book is full of the most 
various humor, embracing all its departments, from 
the deeply pathetic to the most reckless and rollick- 
ing. It contains poetry both in prose and in verse ; 
but as a repository of fun it is especially remarkable. 
No better antidote to ennui, or ‘‘the blues,’’ exists 
in the whole compass of our literature. 

The quaintness and wit of the ‘* Knick-Knacks ”’ 
are enhanced by the refined taste and scholarly abil- 
ity evinced in their preparation and _ illustration. 
What gives to Mr. Clark’s productions so wide a pop- 
ularity, is their author’s genial sympathy with nature 
in all its guises. Nothing human is alien to his regard. 
With the keenest appreciation of the ludicrous, his 
satire is never malignant nor contemptuous. 

The book is beautifully printed, and contains sev- 
eral engravings. A more attractive gift-book for the 
approaching holidays it would be difficult to select. 


Trish Melodies. By Thomas Moore. Elegantly 
illustrated. Philadelphia: E.H. Butler & Co. 1863. 


While the town is on tip-toe for Lord John Russell’s 
Memoirs of Moore, in the press of the Appletons, 
Messrs. Butler & Co. very opportunely take advan- 
tage of the stimulated interest in the sweet bard of 
Ireland, to present a superb illustrated edition of his 
‘*Trish Melodies,’ embracing the most remarkable 
and popular collection of lyric poems that ever came 
from any single pen. The Butler’s edition is printed 
in small quarto, on royal paper, is embellished with 
an engraving by Whitechurch, of Laurence’s portrait 
of Moore, and eleven other choice mezzotint engravings 
by Sartain. The whole is a credit to the art and 
taste of our sister city, and to the enterprise of the 
publishers.— Evening Post. 


Records of Women. Songs of Affection, and 
Songs and Lyrics. By Felicia Hemans. E. H. But- 
ler: Philadelphia. 1853. 

This beautiful volume contains the gems of Mrs. 
Hemans’ poetry, so universally popular with her sex. 
It is published in the same style as the Irish Melo- 
dies to which we have just referred, and is profusely 
embellished by the same artist.— Evening Post. 


The Home Circle. By Mrs. Kirkland, author of 
** A New Home,—Who ’Il follow ?’’ Scribner. 


We have never seen anything from Mrs. Kirkland’s 
pen that was not worth reading. ‘*A New Home”’ 
is superior to any work illustrative of American pe- 
culiarities of manner and character that ever came 
within our notice. It is a true picture of frontier life 
in the United States ; and those whose impressions, 
derived from actual observation, contradict Mrs. 
Kirkland’s experience, must attribute the variance 
to a less shrewd perception and a less tolerant philos- 
ophy on their part, than Mrs. Kirkland possesses, and 
applied with triumphant success, to neutralize the 
inconveniences, privations and impertinences, inci- 
dent to settlement in a new country. ‘* The Home 
Circle’? contains essays, written in a familiar style, 
on various topics, social as well as moral and literary, 
and is designed as a companion for the ‘‘ Evening 
Book.’’ The list of subjects promises a combination 
of pleasantry and practical advice in the discussions 
that prompts us to mark the book for perusal. It is 
printed and bound very beautifully, and has numer- 
ous illustrations in holiday style.—Journal of Com- 
merce. 
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Memoirs of a Huguenot Famuy. Transiated and 
compiled from the original autobiography of the Rev. 
James Fontaine, and other family MSS., comprising 
an original journal of travels in Virginia, New York, 
etc., in 1715 and 1716. By Ann Maury. George RP. 
Putnam and Co. 


There is as much difference between an autobiog- 
raphy and a narrative of historical facts, in their 
effect upon the mind, as between the play-bill on the 
outside of the theatre and the performance within it, 
We read in D’Aubigné, the History of the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, and admit readily, as a gen- 
eral proposition, that the conduct of Louis XIV. was 
ill-judged and cruel ; but we do not feel it. But the 
personal story of a sufferer, the little details of his 
adventures, raise a corner of the curtain that sepa- 
rates us from the past, and makes us feel that flesh 
and blood men like ourselves were dragooned, impris- 
oned, tortured and driven out into beggary and ex- 
ile. We were struck by this power of autobiogra- 
phers, in looking over the book which heads this 
notice. As a literary composition, it has no great 
merit. The life it relates, though honest, energetic, 
and praiseworthy, has little that is unusual or excit- 
ing. But it is the testimony of an eye-witness—worth 
to the historical inquirer pages of hearsay. 

The Rev. James Fontaine, descended from a noble 
family of Rochelle, was a candidate for the ministry 
at the time of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
in 1685, and escaped shortly after, from the village 
of Tremblade, in an English vessel. He took up his 
abode at Taunton, married a countrywoman, whe 
escaped with him, and supported himself by teaching, 
shop-keeping, and the manufacture of woollen goods, 
in all of which he was successful. Having received 
his ordination, and hearing that a society of French 
refugees in Cork were in want of a pastor, he sold 
out his establishment in Taunton, and moved to Cork 
in 1694, where he preached for several years without 
compensation, supporting himself and his increasing 
family by another woollen manufactory. At last, te 
quiet dissensions which had arisen in his flock, he 
resigned his rectorship, sold everything and removed 
to the western sea-coast of Ireland, in 1699, uear a 
place called Bearhaven. 

His intention was to engage in the herring fishery, 
in connection with a large London house. This en- 
terprise proved unfortunate, and Mr. Fontaine soon 
lost his all. During his residence at Bearhaven, he 
was twice attacked by French privateers. In the first 
affair, with eight or ten laborers for a garrison, he 
beat off the crew of the vessel. The second time he 
was less fortunate. Surprised when only his wife, 
children, and farm servants were with him, he sus- 
tained a siege and the assault of eighty privatéers- 
men, and succeeded in obtaining an honorable capita. 
lation. For this spirited conduct he was pensioned 
by government, and enabled to remove to Dublin and 
to open a school. There he remained until the com- 
position of this journal in 1722. During these yeare 
of industry and of privation, a large family of sons 
and daughters grew up about him, most of whom 
removed to America. e diary of the eldest, John 
Fontaine, who led the van of emigration, and settled 
in Virginia, follows the narrative of his father, and is 
curious as a sketch of those days in that colony. Let- 
ters of the Rev. Peter Fontaine, and the son, and of 
the Rev. James Maury, a son-in-law, who also became 
Virginians, are added to the compilation. The ap- 
pendix contains a translation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and of the Edict of Revocation, with some other hie- 
torical documents relating to the persecution. This 
book is brought out in Putnam’s excellent style, and 
my find a place in every historical library.—-.V. Y. 

. Post. 








